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IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 





Frigidaire today is proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


In millions of homes Frigidaire Refrig- 
erators, by preventing food spoilage, 
are guarding health . . . reducing waste. 
While Frigidaire Electric Ranges help 
serve nutritious meals . . . save many 
hours for other tasks. 

Even more important—they’re giv- 
ing this help dependably. These ranges 
and refrigerators are providing the 
same reliability day in and day out 
which other Frigidaire products are 
giving in so many homes and business 
establishments throughout the land. 

To continue to make Frigidaire prod- 
ucts America’s first choice is our goal 
for the future. Plans for this have al- 
ready been worked out in detail. Their 
fulfillment must await final Victory. 
But one thing is certain: There will be 
more and better Frigidaire products for 
more people —and in their making, more 
jobs for more men! 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 
From Your Frigidaire Dealer 
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"The war has proved 
how wise we were 
to choose a Frigidaire 


Range and Refrigerator !” 


Working together as a team under 
today’s difficult conditions, the 
Frigidaire factory, dealers and 
servicemen are safeguarding the de- 
pendability of all Frigidaire products, 
including these Electric Ranges and 
Refrigerators. 


y Sundey Afternoon, N B C Network 
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Under The Dome 





SECESSION OF SICILY from Italy and creation of an independent government there, 
under British protection, is being talked up in London. Set-up like 
this would strengthen Britain's position in the Mediterranean. 


ALL THE JOBS rumored as offered to Henry Wallace would fill three presidential 
cabinets. Latest buzz is that he'll head back to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. It's a logical bet in view of the love-light smouldering 
in New Deal eyes regarding a political tie-up between organized agri- 
culture and organized labor. 


NO CIVILIAN TIRES for the next three months, even for essential users, is 
latest hint from WPB. Production is going whole-hog into heavy duty 
tires for the military. : 


’ 
STETTINIUS WILL quietly re-organize State Department but won't have as much to 
say about international policies as Hull had. Big decisions will be 
made by FDR himself. Watch for changes in tariff ideas. Example is 
USSR which doesn't need tariffs because government does all importing. 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN against Germany may not get under way until mid-winter, many 
military observers believe. They're betting on fact that Soviets fight 
best, move faster in snow blitzes. 








” CIGARET SHORTAGE is expected to ease off after Christmas. Holiday buying of 
"smokes" for fighters coincided with the unwise government announce-— 

7 ment of the impending tobacco shortage. Incidentally, government could 

= do a lot more about the cigaret. black-market than it has done. 

_ SIGNIFICANT CONCLUSIONS can be drawn from WPB's admission that contracts have 

| been let for another half billion dollars worth of factories to pro- 


duce ammunition for mortars (see page*8). Conclusion No. (1) .. . war 
with Japan will last at least two more years. Conclusion No. (2) ‘ 
Japan will be defeated by invasion of allied ground troops. Construc- 
tion of plants also lends credence to story that U.S.A. will maintain 

huge army and navy after the war and help to keep the peace "by force." 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS in Great Britain after the war is already "big news" there, 
with far greater public interest than the similar prospect in the 
U.S.A. Argument there is that quick removal of government war con- 
trols might produce industrial and economic chaos. British plans for 
government reallocation of labor, planned exports and stabilization 
of the cost-of-living are everyday, tea-table arguments. 


H. E. BABCOCK JOLTED old-line farm co-op leaders in his speech before Illinois 
Agricultural Association last week when he said that cooperative mar- 
keting of agricultural products should go "clear across the boards" 
and render "pace setting" services from producer to consumer. Babcock 
headed the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives for a time, was one 
of Dewey's agricultural advisors and is chairman of the board of 
trustees for Cornell University. 


LOW PRICED COTTONS are scheduled to come back into the market in late spring. 
~  WPB has promised to release more materials to manufacturers who will 
produce knit underwear, house dresses and Similar items now scarce. 


SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS is on paper and ready to go at Columbia 
~ University. First of its kind in the U.S.A., it will train students 
for public service in the air-—borne postwar world. 


POTATO SHORTAGE is due in mid-winter. National crop is off 80,000,000 bu. from 
1943. War demands are increasing, especially for baking potatoes. 
Some shipments are coming in from Canada. 
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© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 


“Son, look at these fine ideas for keeping 
our truck in good shape!” 


This winter, Studebaker’s free handbook on farm truck care 
will save many a truck for next season’s work 


HERE will still be a serious shortage of 

B fae: light trucks for farm service next 
spring, according to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

This means very few farmers can count 
on replacing the trucks they now own. 

This winter, farm trucks that must work 
next season should be thoroughly inspected 
—and repaired, if necessary. In many cases, 
only simple adjustments and replacements 
are required —and that’s where Stude- 
baker’s free 48-page handbook on farm 
truck care can be a big help to you. 


STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress—multiple-drive military 
trucks —and the Army's new M-29 Weasels 


Nearly 300,000 farmers use it 
If you don’t have a copy of Studebaker’s 
“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck,” get one right away. It tells how 
to care for your truck and thus improve 
its performance — how to diagnose troubles 
with the engine, ignition, cooling, steer- 
ing, brakes and chassis — how to get ut- 
most mileage out of truck tires. 

Nearly 300,000 farmers in all sections 
of the nation are now using this booklet. 
Many have written saying they wouldn’t 


LOWEST COST 
FARM TRUCK 
IS THAT | 


WHICH IS BEST 
MAINTAINED 
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THE | Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. PA-15, South Bend 27, Ind. | 
l Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance 
| of the Farm Truck in Wartime.” 
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be without it. It applies to any make of 
truck you may own. It’s fully illustrated and 
written in simple, non-technical language. 
Get your free copy now— use coupon 
This free booklet on farm truck care is one 
of Studebaker’s many continuing helps to- 
ward transportation conservation. To get 
your free copy, see the nearest Studebaker 
dealer at once. Or if that isn’t convenient, 
just mail the coupon below direct to 
Studebaker headquarters and your booklet 
will be sent to you free and postpaid. 
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Federal Harness for the Rivers — - 


wk was undreamed of in 1937 when 
the late Sen. George Norris, Sen. Ken- 
neth McKellar and Rep. John E. Rankin 
drew chalk lines across the map of the 
U.S., predicted great things for control- 
ling "floods, producing electrical energy, 
making fertile farms from arid land. The 
idea of thousands of idle war veterans 
was unthinkable, except as a nightmarish 
reminder of the dreary nineteen twenties. 

Today it’s different. That new spec- 
tre of mass unemployment may take grim 
shape when our giant war needs are filled, 
expanded factories fall idle, 12 million 
fighting men try to find peacetime work. 

But the “Congressmen’s map-making 
of seven years ago may provide one of 
the big answers to our postwar employ- 
ment problem, and many of the 60 million 
jobs FDR says are necessary to our post- 
war stability. 

The chalk marks on the legislators’ 
map carve the nation into seven regional 
watersheds or basins, each centered (see 
map) on one or more major rivers for 
development along the pattern of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority: 

(1) Atlantic seaboard; (2) Great Lakes 
—Ohio Valley; (3) Tennessee and Cum- 
berland rivers; (4) Missouri and the Red 
river of the north; (5) Arkansas, Red and 
Rio Grande rivers; (6) Colorado river and 
rivers flowing into the. Pacific south of 
the California-Oregon boundary; (7) Co- 
lumbia river. 

The current “Lame Duck” Congress 
won’t vote on these proposed new “TVA’s” 
to harness the nation’s waterpower. But 


acres of farm lands, drove nearly a half 
million people from their homes. Damage 
ran into the millions of dollars. The “Sev- 
en TVA’s” program would safeguard many 
valley-dwellers. 

Reclamation. Irrigation can make 
fertile nearly 7,000,000 acres of arid land 
in the west—an area about the size of 
Maryland—says the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Supplemental irrigation could double 
the production of 9,000,000 other acres— 
a semi-arid area equal in size to all Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Power. A survey by the Federal 
Power Commission lists 289 possible pow- 
er sites in the Atlantic seaboard area 
alone where 20,377 million kilowatt-hours 
could be produced annually. 

In Area II (see map) are 378 sites 
with a potential output of 22,566 million 
kilowatt-hours; in Area III, 218 sites, 
30,344 million kilowatt-hours; in Area 
IV, 78 sites, 10,315 million kilowatt- 
hours; in Area V, 87 sites, 6,852 million 
kilowatt-hours; in Area VI, 293 sites, 
68,672 million kilowatt-hours; in Area 
VII, 524 sites, 120,800 million kilowatt- 
hours. This potential new electrical energy 
is nearly double the nation’s total output 
of 1942. 

Navigation: Thousands of miles of 
rivers now filled with silt and debris could 
be restored to slow but cheap navigation. 

Water Conservation: In these days 
of modern industry when alcohol, syn- 
thetic rubber, pulp and other factories 


gulp millions of gallons of water daily, 
water conservation assumes striking im- 
portance. 

Contrary Minded: In the-past, pow- 
erful counter-arguments against regional 
watershed authorities have come from 
coal, utility, railroad industries. 

Greatly curtailed use of coal for 
power generation, industrial purposes, 
even home cooking and heating were en- 
visioned by the coal interests through the 
generation, sale and use of cheap govern- 
mental current derived from river con- 
servation projects. 

Power concerns pictured themselves 
bankrupt and forced out-of business by 
government competition. 

The railroads, linked closely to the 
coal and utilities as a transportation me- 
dium, and some owning interests in coal 
deposits, echoed the coal and utility fears. 
They objected also to the possibility of 
stiff, low-cost competition from river 
traffic, 

But many voices in the present Con- 
gress declared that, after the war, Gov- 
ernment must be in position to provide 
useful work to those returning veterans 
for whom private industry may not have 
jobs, One such voice belongs to Rep. John 
E. Rankin (D.-Miss.), ardent friend of 
TVA and rural electrification, who spon- 
sored a measure to create regional water- 
shed authorities throughout the nation. 
Another spokesman was Sen. James~ E. 
Murray (D.-Mont.) who proposed a Mis- 
souri Valley authority. 

Next month, when the 79th Congress 
sits down to work, both Rankin and Mur- 
ray will introduce new bills—and the de- 
bate over jobs, floods, public-owned kilo- 
watts and water transport will begin to 
make headlines. 


| both houses last week made a start for 
of postwar flood control, navigation, power 
nd and irrigation when they passed a billion- 
ye. . dollar flood control measure to be handled 


on by the Corps of Army Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Department 





seg of the Interior. Regional “authorities” 
to- ; - 
could take over the projects if the new 
get Congress decides to set up more “TVA’s.” 
aes Backers of regional authorities think 
nt, the “TVA” way, with its localized con- 
to , trols, is more sensible than “piecemeal 
let measures” directed from Washington. Re- 
gional authorities, they say, would link 
together all of the following objectives 
= . throughout the drainage areas: 
. Flood control. For years people 
“ along the Mississippi, Ohio, Arkansas, 
; Missouri and other rivers have watched 
_| | waters rage over banks, destroying 
| ctops and homes. Eight years ago floods 
- | the Ohio and Mississippi drowned 
oo ~ hundreds of persons, cevered thousands of | REGIONALIZATION OF U.S. into suggested watershed areas for development of little TVA’s. 











SECRETARY STETTINIUS, with wife and oldest boy—broad-gage grin is family trademark. 


HIS SILVER THATCH and broad- 
gage smile are trademarks of Edward 
Reilly Stettinius Jr., new Secretary of 
State. Elevated to full cabinet rank at 44 
to succeed ailing Cordell Hull, he is noted 
as one of the most personable, approach- 
able and energetic officials of high rank in 
Washington, : 

His rise is an Horatio Alger story— 
in reverse. He was born in Chicago, poor 
little rich son of a business_tycoon who 
became a J. P. Morgan partner. With 
a silver spoon clenched in his teeth, he 
rolled up his sleeves and went to work 
in a roller bearing factory at Harrison, 
N. J. in 1924, before he could get together 
enough credits to graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Though he started at 
the bottom-he didn’t stay there long. 
Twelve years later he was chairman of the 
board of U. S. Steel. 

In 1940 he resigned his $100,000- 
a-year job with U. S. Steel when President 
Roosevelt called him to Washington as a 
member of the National Defense Council. 
Well-liked by both the New Dealers and 
many conservative Republicans, it wasn’t 
long before FDR upped him to Lend-Lease 
Administrator. And last year, when Sum- 
ner Welles bowed out, he was promoted to 
Undersecretary of State. When Secretary 
Hull’s health finally forced him to resign, 
the veteran statesman recommended Stet- 
tinius for his job. A popular appointment, 
he was easily confirmed by the Senate. 

Stettinius is a family man. He mar- 
ried Virginia Gordon Wallace, a Virginia 
girl (his father before him attended the 
University of Virginia, married a Virgin- 
ian), in 1926. They have three sons: 
Edward R. (Ted), III (see cut), now at 
Woodberry Forest school, near Orange, 
Va.; and the twins, Wallace and Joseph, 
born on the day of President Roosevelt’s 


first inauguration, now in St. Albans 
school in Washington>The twins live with 
their parents in Washington’s Shoreham 
hotel: The family likes nothing better than 
weekends, now rare because of gas ration- 
ing, at their country home, “Horseshoe,”’ 
overlooking a big bend of the Rapidan 
river about 85 miles away. Stettinius’ 
preoccupations there include prize Bel- 
gian horses, Hereford cattle, turkeys. 

The Stettiniuses are Episcopalians. 
He is a trustee of the University of 
Virginia and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a Union clubster, of New 
York, and a Democrat. 


* * * 


Trigger finger of Rep. Jed John- 
son, of Oklahoma, began to fidget again 
when pressure for postwar construction of 
a stadium to end all stadiums rose in Con- 
gress. He thought he scented a white 
elephant. 

Agitation for a mammoth stadium 
originated with Washington newspapers 
and citizens’ groups. Suggestions ranged 
up to a 200,000 seating capacity. 

While admitting that he hadn’t had 
time to study the matter thoroughly, 
Johnson said he favored an extremely cau- 
tious approach. Other cities, he pointed 
out, have built gigantic stadiums, have had 
difficulty finding things to put in them. 
“What Washington needs first,” he said, 
“is an adequate auditorium.” 


x * * 


Although he was feeling “poorly,” 
as his homefolks back in Kentucky 
would.say, Sen. Alben W. Barkley, Admin- 
istration war-horse and majority leader 
of the Senate, rose briskly to acknowl- 
edge felicitations of his colleagues when 
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he passed his 67th birthday recently. He 
was wearing dark glasses, hiding an in- 
fected eye caused by a cold. 

“IT am afraid my present appear- 
ance would make me look much older than 
I am today,” he said, “but I can guar- 
antee my present handicap is purely inci- 
dental and temporary.” 

Next day, his eye worse, the Senator 
went to Naval Hospital for treatment. 


* & * 


A Washington group, headed by 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
gress, is quietly agitating for a monu- 
mental building to be devoted to photo- 
graphs and motion pictures of World 
War II as a national war memorial. 


x * * 


An entrancingly beautiful life-size 
doll, with an equally fascinating legend, 
now adds to the wide-eyed pleasure of 
little girls who visit Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. It’s a gift from the people of 
Brittany, symbolic of their appreciation 
for liberation. 

Doll’s name is Bebe Joli, French 
equivalent of Pretty Baby. An old Breton 
tale says a fabulously rich but very ugly 
fairy, called a Groac’h was envious of 
attractive young brides who were able to 
get husbands without a dowry. In an 
evil mood, the Groac’h sometimes snatched 
babies from their cradles and made off 
with them. Most of the victims were from 
Cornouaille, where the prettiest girls and 
babies lived. 

For their liberation from another 
evil, the Nazis, the people of that area 
gave Bebe Joli to Gen. Eisenhower for 
children of the U.S., with the “gratitude 
of Cornouaille—the home of fretted bell 
towers, of furze (thorn-brooms) of gold, 
of laughing girls in velvet skirts and caps 
of fine lace.”” Gen. Eisenhower passed the 
doll on to Smithsonian. There it went on 
display in the Natural History building 
and Cornelia Stewart (see cut), 9-year-old 
daughter of T. Dale’ Stewart, curator of 
physical anthropology, promptly cuddled 
it for photographers. 





Bebe Joli. 


SMITHSONIAN gets _ Brittany's 
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Mad Anthony Highway 


Memorial to mark Wayne’s achievement 
in paving way for the opening of 
the Northwest Territory. 


Not long from now a new road will 
be a-building, a parkway system that will 
start at Fort Washington, Cincinnati, O., 
and will extend to Fort Miami, Toledo. 
Behind the idea is the Anthony Wayne 
Memorial Association, which plans a last- 
ing memorial to the Major General who in 
1794, defeated the Indians at Fallen Tim- 
bers on what is now River Road, between 
Maumee and Waterville. 

That battle lasted but a few minutes, 
casualties were light, but it was the climax 
of brilliant strategy and it brought an end 
to years of strife between white settlers 
and Indians in Ohio, opened up the great 
Northwest Territory. 

In 1790, President Washington sent 
General Josiah Harmar to punish the In- 
dians. The General was twice defeated 
near the site of Ft. Maumee. General Ar- 
thur St. Clair, sent on the same mission, 
took a licking from Chief Little Foot. 
Wayne was sent next to save the situation. 

Ambitious Anthony, who had not won 
the recognition he had hoped for in the 
Revolution, saw in the assignment an op- 
portunity to gain delayed fame and pres- 
tige. He organized a motley crew of ad- 
venturers, a corps of maladjusted ne’er- 
do-wells ‘and some old soldiers, into a 
smoothly functioning military unit. 

When the campaign neared, General 
Harrison, Mad Anthony’s aide, said: ““Gen- 
eral Wayne, I’m afraid you'll get into the 
fight yourself and forget to give me the 
necessary field orders.” 

“Perhaps I may,” General Wayne 
responded, “‘but if I do, you recollect the 
standing orders of the day and charge the 
damned rascals with bayonets!” 

Wayne got his victory, then devel- 
oped a system of fortifications along water 
routes, Forts Piqua, Loramile and St. 
Mary, forerunning Henry Kaiser by com- 
pelling contractors to supply materials, do 
the work before appropriations had been 
approved by Congress. Backed by his 
forts, he called in the Indian chiefs. Théy 
ceded to the U.S. all of south Ohio. 

Work on the memorial road and parks 
may be under way this time next year. If 
that happens, it will be singularly appro- 
priate. Mad Anthony was born in 1745. 


No Tipsy Fish 


From now on it’ll be against the law, 
in Oklahoma, to get a fish drunk. That’s 
the edict of State Game Warden Jeff 
Kendall, who says never before were there 
So many drunken fish as now. 

Down near Atoka, Poteau, Talihina 





and Tuskahoma there’s a large area in 
which the powerful snakeroot grows. In- 
dians were first to reveal the plant’s po- 
tency in drugging- fish and now time- 
pressed fishermen have taken the tip. 
They wade out into streams, crush snake- 
root between rocks to release its heady 
drug. A few minutes later drunken fish 
flop to the surface. 

Now Ranger Kendall says anybody 
caught “snakerooting” will be fined. 


Hearing’s Believing 


A friend in Lincoln, Nebraska, tells 
us the story of an Idaho Falls farmer who 
took a cow to be sold at auction. Stand- 
ing in the crowd, he heard the auctioneer 
describe her excellent qualities—the great 
amount of milk she gave on such a small 
amount of feed, her fine calves, her sweet 
disposition. He got so excited, he bid on 
her himself, got her back! 


Living Barometer 
Sheriff Thomas Q. Wolcott, of Flint, 


Mich., uses the county jail and its occu- 
pants as a living barometer of the eco- 
nomic trends of the nation. 

By careful study of clothes, ages and 
the number of those “registering” for a 
free night’s lodging in the jail’s “tramp” 
cellar, Sheriff Wolcott says he can tell 
just how the nation is faring. 

“During the depression of 1933,” he 
says, “we registered as many as 140 in a 
Single night. This, compared to the pres- 
ent average of six, most of them aged or 
infirm, gives you some idea.”’ 
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Current over-night “guests” are bet- 
ter dressed in the cast-offs of others, too, 
he reports. 


Letter to Tokyo 


It is just 91 years since the first 
U.S. Navy task force rode anchor in 
Tokyo harbor, Therein lies the half-for- 
gotten and ironic history of how a letter 
opened up Japan, put the Nipponese on 
the road toward becoming a world power. 

Four warships commanded by Com- 
modore Matthew C, Perry had been en- 
trusted with the task of delivering to high 
Jap officials a communication from Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore suggesting the open- 
ing of Jap ports to world trade, and in- 
viting a trade treaty with United States. 

The U.S. ships anchored in Yedo har- 
bor—Tokyo was Yedo, Estuary Gate, un- 
til 1868—and awaited officials. When a 
mere vice-governor was sent out, Commo- 
dore Perry refused to see him, He told 
the Japs to produce somebody of stand- 
ing and said that unless the Jap gunboats 
crowding around were ordered out of the 
harbor, he’d start something. The Japs 
quickly sent a prince who took the letter 
to another prince, Iwami, who took it to 
the Mikado. During these ceremonies, 400 
U.S. Marines and sailors were drawn up 
on shore, and the task force decks were 
cleared for action just in case. 

After the parley the ships sailed away 
for a cruise, awaiting an answer. When the 
battle-craft came back, four princes were 
on hand to greet the Commodore. 

The trade agreement, concluded three 
weeks later, permitted the United States 
to trade at two Japanese ports and pledged 
good treatment to any Americans ship- 
wrecked in Japan’s waters. Commodore 
Perry gave the Japs gifts of telegraph in- 
struments, lifeboats, clocks, a toy train 
and tracks, and sailed away. 











The Week at Home 


World Trade 


Postwar world trade crept into the 
limelight when Washington and London 
sounded off on their hopes for refilling 
treasuries depleted by war. 

From the U.S. fumbling State De- 
partment, which bustled out to catch up 
with the parade, came these proposals to 
create jobs, help all nations regain their 
financial feet: (1) permit private loans 
to foreign governments, now forbidden by 
law; (2) expand lending authority of Ex- 
port-Import Bank; (3) establish fair trade 
rules; (4) abolish discrimination in world 
trade; (5) reduce tariffs, abolish quotas, 
embargoes. 

(One estimate of -U.S. goods to be 
bought by United Nations in immediate 
postwar years is $10 billion). 

The State Department apparently was 
prodded into its announcement by an ear- 
lier proposal for most of these objectives 
by the National Planning Association, 
non-profit organization of businessmen. 
NPA stressed need for lower tariffs to 
encourage $10 billion exports and $6 bil- 
lion imports by 1950. This would mean 
more foreign agricultural and manufac- 
tured goods to compete with domestic 
output, but NPA said only by our buying 
of other nations’ goods can they obtain 
dollars to buy from us. 

In London, Britain made it clear she 
wanted open doors to U.S. markets and a 
release from her 1941 promise not to ex- 
port goods of a lend-lease description. 
Both capitals announced lend-lease to 
Britain. Would be cut in half after Ger- 
many is licked. Starting Jan. 1, 1945, 
England will pay cash for goods she wants 
to re-export as finished products. 


Reconversion Stopped 


Fresh from European battle lines 
came a group of soldiers on a special trip 
home to impress upon war workers the 
critical need for more munitions, particu- 
larly ammunition. — 

As they appealed to employes WPB 
announced the U.S. would build a half a 
billion dollars worth of new war plants 
to manufacture mortar ammunition and 
cracked the whip over employers by vir- 
tually stopping reconversion to civilian 
production in 140 towns for the next 90 
days. 

This means no more approval for 
peacetime production will be given indus- 
try; some such authorizations already 
granted may be curtailed, and labor will 
be diverted from less essential production 
into war work in critical areas. This was 
the home front’s reaction to Eisenhower's 
Western Front offensive. 


Congress Protests 


Congressional bellowing waxed loud 
and long over the names of four men last 
week. 

Most of it eddied around Attorney 
General Biddle and his assistant, Norman 
N. Littell. FDR dismissed the latter at 
Biddle’s insistence on ground of insubor- 
dination. Cause of the tempest was Lit- 
tell’s statement to Congress charging the 
Attorney General was influenced by Thom- 
as E. (Tommy the Cork) Corcoran, for- 
mer New Deal brain truster, in settlement 
of a war property case. 

FDR said Littell 
statement. Congressmen 


volunteered the 
angrily denied 


this, rallied to his defense, declared they 





SQUABBLE IN CONGRESS builds up over Robert A. Hurley, (left) ex-Connecticuf governor, 
ond Col. Edward Heller, California, who have been nominated by FDR for Surplus Property Board. 
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asked him for it. The National Farmers 
Union also backed Littell. 

As a congressional inquiry shaped up 
members also loaded their guns for two 
other men—Robert A. Hurley, former 
Connecticut governor, and Lt. Col. Ed- 
ward H. Heller, California, nominated for 
the Surplus Property Board. GOP mem- 
bers appeared solidly opposed to con- 
firmation, claiming neither was qualified. 

Between times, both Houses paved 
the way for more loans to little business 
by increasing the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., capitalization from $150 million to 
$350 million. The House extended the Ad- 
ministration’s war powers for another vear 
with this important change: Federal 
courts would be permitted to rule on 
WPB priority and suspension orders 
which they could not do before. Facing 
early action in the Senate is the House 
bill giving orphans and widows of World 
War One veterans service pensions wheth- 
er or not the veteran died from service 
connected causes. 


AFL Bid Snubbed 


Making eyes at the CIO and John 
L. Lewis, the AFL convention in New 
Orleans voted “invitations to re-affiliate.” 
But CIO leaders said: “Not interested.” 
Lewis said nothing. 

Other AFL resolutions urged a post- 
war 30-hour work week; reaffirmed the 
“no strike” pledge for the duration; op- 
posed “any hasty, ill-considered plan for 
postwar universal military conscription of 
youth”; called for repeal of the Hatch 
act which forbids government employes’ 
taking part in political campaigns. 

President William Green 
elected for the 20th time. 


was fre- 


Pearl Harbor 


No courts-martial for Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmell and Maj. Gen, Wal- 
ter C. Short. That was the report of 
Army and Navy boards of inquiry investi- 
gating charges the officers were derelict in 
their duty at Pearl Harbor in 1941. 

Indications were the officers would 
continue their inactive status and the pub- 
lic will learn no more until after the war 
unless Congress should undertake an in- 
dependent investigation. 

Investigators reported present evi- 
dence does not warrant courts-martial but 
added there were several officers in the 
field and in Washington who did not per- 
form their duty with proper judgment, 
skill. Both War and Navy secretaries said 
military investigations of the case’ would 
be continued, however. 


Job Backlog 


First steps toward the 60 million 
postwar job goal set by FDR in his fourth 
term campaign, have been taken by Con- 
gress with passage of the $1,673,000,000 
Federal highway bill. 

This three year construction program 
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STORM CENTER in Washington is Norman 
M., Littell shown here at home with family. 


will provide jobs for at least one million 
men, many in small towns and rural areas 
since $150 million was earmarked for 
feeder or farm-to-market roads and $173 
million for park, forest, and Indian Reser- 
vation roads. In addition $225 million is 
set aside for federal-aid highways; $125 
million for federal highways in cities. 


Tax Time 


Biggest money collector in the U.S.— 
Uncle Sam—is getting ready to dun his 
debtors for income tax payments under 
the new individual tax simplification plan. 

This means 15 million individuals 
with incomes exceeding $3,500 for married 
and $2,700 for single persons, have until 
Jan. 15 to file their 1944 earning declara- 
tion normally due Dec. 15. Also. on Jan. 
15 if desired they can pay the tax nor- 
mally paid March 15. 

For 35 million other taxpayers in 
lower brackets, it means no quarterly dec- 
laration or installment payment to even 
up their tax debt. They will pay in a 
lump sum, on or before March 15, the 
difference between income and withhold- 
ing tax. 

Since farmers do not have to file 
quarterly declarations, they may pay their 
full tax on Jan. 15 if desired. 


Freedom for Jews 


To guarantee Europe’s Jews pre- 
Hitler rights, 3co delegates to the World 
Jewish Congress at Atlantic City, N.J., 
urged United Nations to write racial, 
religious freedom into peace treaties, press 
punishment of “those who are guilty of 


, Monstrous crimes.” 


Peace won't last, the Congress said, 





“if Axis criminals escape punishment. 
That would encourage postwar adventur- 
ers to use anti-Semitism as a means of 
obtaining power and instrument of ag- 
gression.” Delegates then pledged help to 
develop Palestine as a Jewish homeland. 


White House Words 


Steamship companies, scrambling 
frantically for Congressional authority to 


add air transportation to their business «, 


after the war, reportedly have been jolted 
by President Roosevelt. The White House, 
says a story that set the big airlines 
chuckling, doesn’t want one transporta- 
tion system owning another. 

Chairman Schuyler O. Bland, of the 
House Merchant Marine committee, on 
Sept. 18 introduced a bill to let owners 
of U.S. merchant vessels set up parallel 
airlines. After hearings there suddenly 
was a hold-up. The report was the White 
House had spoken. 


Global Aviation ~ 


U.S. airlines will operate internation- 
ally according to the American notion of 
how it should be done. 

A majority of 54 nations at the Chi- 
cago World Aviation conference, after a 
month’s deliberation, sided with the U.S. 
“five freedoms” proposals which were re- 
jected by the British and French: (1) 
rights of transit; (2) refuel and repair 
stops; (3 and 4) passenger stops in for- 
eign countries; (5) “local” passenger 
stops on a leng range route; e.g., Cana- 
dian plane picking up and discharging 
passengers at New York on a Montreal- 
Cuba flight. 

System of two-nation agreements was 
set up for those countries who wanted the 
disputed “fifth freedom.” So was a purely 
advisory Air League of Nations without 
teeth instead of the ruling economic “‘au- 
thority” desired by the British, who also 
favored a “cartel” arrangement for inter- 
national ownership of airways. 

The U.S. diplomatic victory insures 
“open skies” principle in Latin America 
(Latin America, China, Sweden, Spain, 
Portugal supported U.S. views) and leaves 
opportunity for combatting “closed sky” 
countries in European, Middle and Far 
Eastern air lanes. 


War Housing’s Disposal : 


Some of America’s “eyesores”—those 
emergency housing units thrown up hastily 
in booming war plant areas—may be kept 
at work after the war. 

Several foreign governments, according 
to National Housing Agency, are inter- 
ested in buying used units to house war- 
ravaged homeless. UNRRA also is study- 
ing plans to utilize them in its relief and 
rehabilitation program. Other disposal 
plans: Sale to demolition contractors; 
auction to private bidders as surplus prop- 
erty. NHA owns 243,639 family units, and 
dormftories to house 146,683 individuals. 
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EAST: The U.S. War Veterans Co- 
operative, Inc., designed to help discharged 
servicemen get war surplus goods, has 
been formed in Washington, D.C. 

OPA announced all used tires now 
are ration free. Known to the trade as 
grade-three tires, they are of poor quality. 

Joseph Grew, former Ambassador to 
Japan, became Stettinius’ Under Secretary 
of State. To Assistant Secretaryships went 
good neighbors’ Coordinator Nelson 
Rockefeller, Poet-Librarian Archibald 
MacLeish and War Surplus expert Will 
Clayton, 


WEST: Col. Elliott Roosevelt, son of 
FDR, and Faye Emerson, California 
movie actress, were married in Grand 
Canyon, Ariz. It was his third marriage. 

Big stockpiles and lower production 
will force closing of the $133 million gov- 
ernment magnesium plant at Las Vegas, 
Nev., about Jan. 1. 

More sardines are in prospect. Cali- 
fornia reported the catch to date is 126,- 
ooo tons ahead of last year. 


MIDWEST: Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., voted $127,750 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., for research in state universities. 

Kansas City department heads now 
must give war veterans job preference if 
they are among first five eligibles in tests 
or give good reason for refusal. 


SOUTH: Albert B. Fall, 83, bribe 
figure in the Teapot Dome scandal of the 
Harding administration, died in an El 
Paso, Tex., hospital. 

Florida’s Supreme court upheld a 
1943 law ordering lahor union business 
agents to obtain state licenses, unions to 
report names, addresses of their officers. 

No. 1 job of southern governors, they 
decided at their Biloxi, Miss., meeting, is 
equalization of educational opportunities 
for all citizens of the South. 
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WEDDING BELLS for Faye Emerson (above) 
and for Col. Elliott Roosevelt, FDR's son. 











Jap Reprisals 


You can look for new evidence of 
Jap murderers at work in the Philippines. 
Tokyo radio announcers’ ravings against 
B-29 “gangsters” mean even more than 
they say, in the opinion of close observers 
of Jap propaganda. 

These seemingly mad rantings from 
the enemy’s bomb-crazed capital are the 
tip-off that he already has embarked on 
another campaign of butchery and cruelty 
outside all rules of warfare. 

Last week’s outburst of threats was 
directed specifically at Superfortress crews 
hitting Tokyo in force on a two-day sched- 
ule. And the few of them forced to their 
‘chutes over Japan may be meeting the 
fate promised them—execution, 

But elsewhere in the Orient, especially 
the Philippines and Burma, are other help- 
less American and British prisoners, in far 
larger numbers. It is for these the greatest 
fear is felt. 

If the Jap is running true to form, 
his cold, calculated blood-letting exceeds 
even his own boasts. He is virtually impo- 
tent against the B-29’s that are firing his 
capital and smashing his industries. But 
he can release his frustrated rage against 
the prisoners he holds. 

While American sources so far have 
made no mention of anything of this na- 
ture in the Philippines, British officers are 
not so reticent about Burma. There, they 
say, every British soldier saves the last 
bullet for himself. 

Note: Marianas-based B-29’s started 
out by slamming at Japan at a pace they 
won’t keep up. There'll be no particular 
schedule. Weather will be the most im- 
portant limiting factor, 


World at War 
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TEETH FOR THE DRAGON. Torn in half by a continuously victorious enemy, China has tun- 


neled her arms industry deep into the rock of a Southwest China mountain, safe from bombers. 


Humpty Dumpties 


British MP Emanuel Shinwell was 
disgusted with continued Allied attempts 
to scotch popular movements in liberated 
Europe, foist off unpopular “leaders” 
stamped “reprocessed in Britain” or “re- 
built in U.S.A.” Stormed Shinwell: We 
did not expect our men to liberate Europe 
in order to put the Humpty Dumpties 
back on the wall and bring back the bad 
old days. No action by military authorities 
can permanently suppress left wing opin- 
ions in Europe. 

The British legislator reterred to our 
“military expediency” policy which planted 
a group of Vichymen in North Africa, 
handed Fascist hero Badoglio and the Ital- 
ian Royal family back to hopeful demo- 
cratic Italians, cold-shouldered Yugoslav- 
ia’s Tito, waited depressingly to recognize 
De Gaulle’s de facto regime in France, 
finally squashed the Belgian underground 
by supporting the unpopular Pierlot gov- 
ernment with threat of allied interference. 

Although hands have been laid on the 
pendulum, the swing left (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 25) has not been stopped. France 
has its people’s government, is national- 
izing some heavy industries and financial 
institutions, purging French Nazis. Ambi- 
tions for the same program stir the Bel- 
gian underground. 

In Greece the same thing is happen- 
ing. When Allied military authorities or- 
dered Greek guerillas to disband in Athens, 
six leftwing EAM (national liberation) 
members resigned cabinet posts. Rioting 
followed in which 15 were killed, 148 
wounded. 

With affairs so confused in liberated 
countries what will we do about adminis- 
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tration of Germany? Will our policy be 
soundly planned for long range, or again 
a day-to-day expediency? 

As the liberal press of Europe and 
America flailed the State Department 
(still scratching its head over Germany) 
for its heavy-footed, toe-stubbing policy 
in liberated areas, Washington and the 
rest of the world watched Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., as he slid into the shoes of 
his recently resigned boss, venerable, ailing 
Cordell Hull. Cracked one Washington 
reporter: “He’d better get a new pair. 
Those have an ingrown hot foot.” 


Around the Globe 


London: Churchill took the “early” 
out of his prediction war would end by 
“early summer.” 

A White Paper revealed 5,009,000 
men and women under arms; total casu- 
alties to September last, 563,000; one out 
of every three British houses destroyed 
with 136,116 civilian casualties; by end of 
1943 England had lost $ of its total pre- 
war shipping tonnage. 

Official reception to new Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile cabinet extremely cool, 
despite pledge of cooperation with Russia. 

Moscow: Communist official news- 
paper said Polish Government-in-Exile 
President Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz and 
new Minister of Finance, Industry and 
Shipping Jan Kwapinski sowed discord 
among allied powers. 

De Gaulle arrived for talks with 
Stalin. It may mean a France more 
friendly to Russia than with England. 

Chungking: New India-China road 
open by Christmas, making air-road total 
deliveries about 60,000 tons a month 
with shipments of heavy artillery now 
possible. 

Occupied Italy: Benito Mussolini 
reported near death in final phases of 
complicated illness. 


157th Week of War 


France: Battles of “indescrib- 
able savagery” blistered the 450-mile 
front. We broke into Saarlautern, a 
principal city in the Saar basin. In 
the south we pushed up the Rhine, 
aiming for Karlsruhe, Rhineland 
gateway. Artillery and air power 
of both sides backed up some of the 
heaviest fighting in world history. 

Russia: Blasting the Balkan 
deadlock, Red forces swept south and 
east across the Danube moving closer 
to Budapest and Vienna. 

Italy: U. S. troops, driven from 
mountain heights southwest of Bol- 
ogna, held against further counter- 
attacks. British forces gained four 
miles. 

Pacific: Japs continually coun- 
ter-attacked on Leyte, but our air and 
sea forces broke up seven enemy re- 
lief. convoys, sank 47 ships. B-29’s 
raided Tokyo fourth successive time, 
setting huge fires. Japs closing on 
Kweiyang, 240 miles south of Chung- 
king, confronted China with its grav- 
est situation of the entire war. 
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“From East, West, South... 
— Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 


-- Tehran, Dec., 1943 
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B-29 Crews Get Hot Meals 


Development of the B-29 Superfor- 
tress, which made the dreamed of bomb- 
ing of distant targets an actuality, called 
for improved methods of feeding the 
crews on their lengthy flights to the heart 
of Japan. 

No longer would thermos bottles of 
hot chocolate or coffee and candy bars 
suffice as they had for the crews of Flying 
Fortresses and short range bombers which 
had been blasting Germany. 

Something more was needed and the 
Air Quartermaster Corps has found it, a 
“flight food warmer.” Supplies of pre- 
cooked meat and vegetables and coffee are 
placed in the warmer at takeoff. Hours 
later when the weary crew wants food, 
members plug the extension cord into an 
electric outlet on the plane and soon a hot, 
well balanced meal is ready. 


New Sfarch Sources 


Successful experiments in the prox 
tion of commercial starch and syrup from 
wheat, rye, barley and oat flour hold prom- 
ise for the nation’s grain growers. 


Improved methods for extracting 
starch from these flours have been devel- 
oped by the Department of Agriculture. 
By either process the starch can be con- 
verted into a syrup similar to corn syrup 
in flavor, texture, nutritional content. 

Even low-grade or damaged flours un- 
fit for customary uses can be so processed. 


Corn Pickers 


Corn pickers, like all other farm ma- 
chinery, are now free of ration restric- 
tions, but this doesn’t mean they will be 
plentiful and easy to buy next year. 

While many factories are equipped to 
step up production, steel and, manpower 
are short, War Food Administration 
pointed out. War needs come first; mate- 
rials and labor cannot be diverted to other 
work until military requirements are filled. 


Food for Overseas 


Britain, with 63%, and Russia, with 
32%, continued top receivers of lend-lease 
food, other farm products during October. 

The 719 million lbs. sent overseas 

‘led more dairy and poultry products, 

., vegetables, fats, oils, grains, cereals, 

ybacco, cotton than in September. Less 
meat, sugar were sent. 

Compared to October 1943, lend-lease 
food deliveries dropped nearly 400 mil- 
lion Ibs. 
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Farming No Gi Heaven 


“*Back to the land’ is no slogan for 
veterans,” said Theodore Schultz, Univer- 
sity of Chicago agricultural economist. 

“Within two years after the end of 
the war,” Schultz predicted, “old prewar 
farm problems of poor prices, accumu- 
lating agricultural surpluses, and low farm 
income per person will return despite gov- 
ernment efforts. Demand for food will 
drop, even if general employment stays 
high.” 


Colorado Desert Dates? 


Life-giving water from Boulder dam 
may transform the barren Colorado desert 
into a fertile field for American date- 
growers in the not too distant future. 
Although efforts to introduce date-growing 
on a commercial scale have been tried in 
various parts of the country for the past 
50 years, such projects have never met 
with success except in-the Coachella val- 
ley of California and on a small acreage 
in Arizona. 

Colorado desert’s dry, oven-like tem- 
peratures are thought ideally suited for 
date culture with irrigation providing the 
abundance of moisture the roots of the 
palms need to thrive. American growers 
produced about 20 million lbs. last year; 
in 1942, 50 million .lbs. were imported, 
mainly from Iraq. 








Hail and Farewell 


Latin America hummed like a school- 
room with a new teacher, as Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. stepped to Cordell Hull’s 
State Department desk. 

Bad boy of the Western Hemisphere, 
Argentina had least to lose. Any change 
from Hull’s crackdowns would be good 
news to the military bosses in Buenos 
Aires. Fronda, fascist daily, blacklisted by 
Hull, hurrahed his departure but not Stet- 
tinius’ promotion. 

“Hull,” said Fronda, “ruined the Pan 
American front. Stettinius is not only as 
harsh as Hull, but also outspoken.” But 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico hailed Stettinius as 
Hull’s disciple on Good Neighbor policies. 

Sourest note came from Sumner 
Welles, bitter critic of Hull’s Latin Amer- 
ican policies, who “couldn’t conceive ‘of 
any peaceful, stable world order” until 
State Dept. reversed itself on Argentina. 

Eyebrows arched again on Dec. 4. 
Upstairs to join poet Archibald MacLeish, 
alien custodian Will Clayton as Under 
Secretaries of State pranced Nelson Rocke- 
feller, co-ordinator of Latin American 
Affairs, biggest drum in Washington’s 
“Good Neighbors” band. 





French for “No!” 


A mob of French-Canadian youths 
surged through Monireal with skull-and- 
crossbones signs: “Are we cannon fodder? 
Do we want conscription? No!” Quebec 
province seethed with rage at Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King’s decision to send 
draftees overseas. (PATHFINDER, Dec. 4). 

In British Columbia, mutinous home 
guard troops from Quebec picketed rail- 
road stations to keep a Saskatchewan reg- 
iment off trains. 


Brig. Gen. Edmond Blais recalled all 
Quebec units from other parts of Canada 
“for further training.” 

But Mackenzie King seemed set to 
ride out the parliamentary storm. Though 
Quebec Liberals who backed him on con- 
scription risked lives and property against 
hopping-mad constituents, King’s ouster 
on a no-confidence vote could leave Cana- 
da’s French minority at the mercy of still 
more conscription-minded Progressive- 


Conservative and Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation parties. 
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"DOWN WITH COMPULSORY OVERSEAS SERVICE!" yelled French-Canadian youth mob. 
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America’s farms will need Men 
Many a farm-bred boy is now“plowing” roads 


through jungles, clearing airstrips and digging 
foxholes. When this “battlefield farming” is 
done there are many reasons why he’ll be needed 
back on the land, many reasons why it will 


provide him a worthwhile livelihood: 


America’s farms are today doing a bigger 
job than ever before...feeding not only our 
armies but helping to feed our allies and 
many of the liberated peoples as well. 


Many farms are now being worked by older 
folks who had thought their active farming 
days were over, and with the help of tem- 
porary workers and neighbors. 


After the war, farms, which normally pro- 
vide livelihoods for almost a quarter of this 
country’s workers—will continue to need men so 
that there will be plenty of food for a healthy, 
vigorous America and for export, too. 


Farm implements will require Nickel 


One of the farmer’s unseen friends before the 
war was Nickel. 

Nickel steels and other Nickel alloys helped 
make possible the implements that put many a 
farm on a paying basis—the sturdy agricultural 
machinery that has helped men of the soil in- 
crease and improve their crops. 

Today these Nickel alloy implements are 
standing up to their jobs, just as Nickel in fight- 
ing equipment is serving the farmer’s sons in 
uniform. Tomorrow Nickel, as an ingredient of 
many alloys, including Monel and Stain- 
less Steel, or as a protective coating, will 
help give the farmer and industry even 
better tools with which to rebuild and 
replenish a war-torn world. 

Manufacturers with metal problems are 
invited to consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The 
International N. T H K E } , Company, Inc. 
New York &, N.Y. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
inum metals .., sole producers of MONEL ... 
producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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SELF-STYLED BRAIDS scoff at high beauty 
prices; Barbara Britton shows new trend. 


Big Clip 
Beauty shop prices will come down, _if 


women put on pressure, Congress- 
man says; long hair is style trend 


Beauty shops and barbers are clipping 
customers in more ways than one. 

Rep. Fred L. Crawford, Michigan, 
who fought for a sartorial price-shave be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
committee last June, still thinks something 
should be done. “Prices have zoomed 
25% above 1941 levels in rural districts, 
100% in war centers,” he said. “Yet our 
investigation showed alibis of higher labor 
and supply costs were greatly exaggerated.” 

Since hair upkeep rates as a necessary 
cost of living, Chester Bowles, OPA chief, 
asked Congress for authority to fix beauty 
and barber prices. Congressman Craw- 
ford’s proposal for such authority was 
tabled in committee, he said, “by trade 
lobbyists and lawyer Congressmen who 
fear extension of OPA regulation to pro- 
fessional fees.” 

Courts define hair-cutting as a trade, 
not a profession, says the Congressman, 
who sees no reason for charging 75¢ fot a 
child’s haircut, so¢ for a man’s shave. He 
pities the Washington WAC who spends 
$13 of her monthly $64 to meet military 
requirements of good grooming. ; 

“Women who pay $2.50 for a sham- 
poo and set, more than $10 for a perma- 
nent should broadcast complaints,” he 
said. “After all, more consumers are af- 
fected than practitioners. It’s up to them 
to noise Congress into action.” 

High prices may be one reason long 
hair promises to come back, Washington 
hair stylists, who admit the growing pop- 
ularity of this trend from Paris, say it is 
because women think long hair will. make 
them appear more feminine to their re- 
turning sweethearts. 





American Beauty 


‘“Ugliness is waste and waste is ugli- 
ness. 

_ If we are to restore beauty to Amer- 
ica, we must remember this, Richardson 
Wright, editor, told the National Victory 
Garden conference last week. 


He admitted that good citizens pay a_ 


price when they beautify their home lots, 
improve their land. “The tax assessor 
comes along and up go your taxes. Of 
course, your resale value has gone up, 
maybe 100%, but you didn’t improve 
your property to sell it. You improved it 
for the enjoyment of yourself, your fam- 
ily and your neighbors.” . 

A more beautiful America was the 
theme of this year’s conference, with 
emphasis on flowers in victory gardens, 
talk of plantings to screen out unsightly 
objects, make outdoor living rooms. 

There were nearly 18,500,000 victory 
gardens last year, it was announced; 
6,000,000 of them on farms, the rest in 
towns and cities. Most gardeners inter- 
viewed expect to plant again in 1945. 


Paid to Learn 


Substantial wage boosts for women 
studying to become Army dietitians or phy- 
sical therapists went into effect Dec. 1. 

Students now are paid at the rate of 


» 


$1,440 a year, against a former base pay 
of $420. Successful students become ap- 
prentices after six months, get a $200 
raise. After a year, the worthy are com- 
missioned second lieutenants in the Med- 
ical Corps. 


Du Pont Co. 


BOON TO MOTHERS: Zelan-treated cotton 
suits that shed water, resist spotting. 
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In the 18 months since the program 
started, some 1,500 dietitians and 1,000 
physical therapists have earned the right 
to wear the Army nurse uniform. Half of 
them serve in hospitals overseas, plan- . 
ning nutritious meals, or giving water and 
light treatments to revive wound-deadened 
muscles. 


Out of Wedlock 


Increase in babies born out of wed- 
lock is bringing a changed attitude toward 
illegitimacy. 

Department of Labor figures show 
that more than twice as many illegitimate 
children were born this year as in 1942. 
The ratio now is one in 12 against one in 
25 two years ago. While organized groups 
are fighting for state laws to insure that 
approved agencies arrange adoptions, the 
Child Welfare League reports that more 
and more unwed mothers are keeping 
their babies. 

“A new problem of the war is the fact 
that children are born to married women 
whose husbands have been long overseas,” 
says Henrietta L. Gordon of the League. 
“An interpretation of the law is required 
to determine whether the mother may 
proclaim the child illegitimate so that she 
may release it for adoption without her 
husband’s knowledge. The problem re- 
quires a re-examination of all social and 
moral values.” 

While intimating that a_ general 
change of attitude toward illegitimacy is 
needed, she warned that social agencies 
should help mothers face facts. Children 
should live only where they are wanted, 
where they can have a feeling of be- 
longing. 


Call for Aides 


Hospitals in every state but Utah have 
put in a call to the Red Cross for a total 
of nearly 30,000 additional volunteer 
nurses’ aides. 

Though more than 158,000 women 
have taken the 80-hour nurses’ aide course 
since the middle of 1941, more than 23,000 
daytime aides and 6,000 evening aides are 
urgently needed to help nurses in under- 
staffed civilian and military hospitals, ac- 
cording to Mrs, Walter Lippman, national 
director of the corps. 


Holiday Tip 


Largest pecan and peanut crops on 
record and above-average yields of al- 
monds and walnuts have prompted Missis- 
sippi State College specialists to put out 
salt-your-own directions. 

Walnuts, pecans, hickory nuts, pea- 


“nuts are first roasted in the shell, then 


halved nutmeats go into the frying pan 
with two teaspoons of oil or fat, one of 
salt, to each cup of nuts, Constantly 
stirred, over low heat, they’ll soon be 
heated through. That’s the moment to 
take them off, drain on absorbent paper. 

Almonds are blanched rather than 
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roasted; peanuts, too, if you wish. Pour 
boiling water over them, simmer for three 
minutes, drain. Rub off skins and dry 
overnight on absorbent paper. They are 
salted the same way as the others, but 
heated a little longer, to give that light 
brown color. 


Go for Games 


Games for the family are scoring 
high in current Christmas’ sales. 

From the way a new game, called 
Royal Rummy, is selling, it promises to 
become as great a family favorite as Mon- 
opoly and Gin Rummy were in their day. 
To be played by from two to six people, 
the game has royalized standard rummy 
by adding a second deck of cards, a new 
discard-and scoring system. 

Also new is Learn a Lingo “played 
like Bingo.” Games can be bought in 
Portuguese, Spanish, French, teach 480 
basic words in these languages. 

Still popular are quiz and tell-your- 
fortune games, and such old standbys 
as checkers, cribbage, chess. 


Busy Gowns 


Silk wedding gowns are the order of 
the day for overseas WAC brides. The 
silk comes from salvaged parachutes, is 
fashioned by adroit European seam- 
stresses, like the Italian woman shown on 
this page. They are gowns to be treasured. 

English war brides will have no wed- 
ding gowns to show their grandchildren. 
They will just have to-tell about the 
American gown that they borrowed for a 
day. 





International 
PARACHUTE SILK adorns WAC Lt. Grace 
A. Smith, Indianapolis, Ind., for wedding in 
Italy. Dressmaker and Lt. Julia E. Felton, 
from Madison, Wisconsin, okey the fitting. 








Wide World 
HOME CAREER elected over business by 
Mrs. Hortense Odlum, leading store executive. 


Sixty wedding dresses donated by 
American women have made some 720 
trips to the altar. Now another gift of 92 
gowns has been distributed to help meet 
the great demand from members of the 
English uniformed services. 


Back Home 


She claims she isn’t a “business 
woman.” Yet Mrs. Hortense Odlum, in 
six years as president of Bonwit Teller, 
New York specialty shop, boosted annual 
sales from $34 to $10 million, became 
chairman of the board. 

Now the business executive has 
returned to her home—‘“the only career 
I ever wanted.” There, for 20 years be- 
fore entering business, Mrs. Odlum made 
a home for her husband and two sons, one 
now a prisoner-of-war in Germany. 


Drapes Down 


Drapery prices will be down in time 


.for new draperies to go up after spring 


housecleaning, as a result of a change 
in OPA regulations covering decorative 
textiles. Effects will show up in furniture 
upholstery and slip covers later, perhaps 
not for six months, 

There is promise also of better 
quality fabrics since the regulation is 
designed to discourage production of the 
fancy, gaudy, and not so durable types. 

Don’t look, however, for a let-up 
in the overall shortage of woven fabrics, 
warns the industry. Lower priced fabrics 
will simply replace higher ones. 


Career Soldiers 


Military academies for women will 
be established if a bill by Rep. E. E. Cox, 
Georgia, is passed by the next Congress, 
as he is confident it will be. 

“The outstanding service rendered 
by the service women of this war, has 
made us realize that women can dis- 
charge a great many of the duties that 
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heretofore have kept able-bodied men be- 
hind the battle fronts,” Cox said. “It is 
only a part of justice and enlightened na- 
tional interest to establish an academy to 
train women who desire to make service 
to their country their profession.” 


Briefly Told 


Radio owners can look forward 
to a tube supply that comes closer to their 
needs next ear. WPB has given the green 
light for enough additional tubes to bring 
the monthly civilian total to 2 million 
tubes. Catch is that we wear out twice 
that number. 

Point values will remain unchanged 
on food throughout December, though 
OPA would like to make changes to get 
better distribution, particularly of bacon. 

Plastic facials, news 6,000 years 
ago in Egypt, have reached America. 
Barbara Gould’s new plastic cream moulds 
on the face, holds its shape all day. 

Turkeys promise to be more plenti- 
ful for Christmas than they were for 
Thanksgiving. For a juicier meat, USDA 
experts recommend roasting in an uncov- 
ered pan, A timely tip since there are 
more big birds this year. 

Stumbling in the dark takes another 
postwar punch, New switch plates have 
tiny lights that switch on when room lights 
switch off. 

Yeast-cake-sized, cellophane- 
wrapped, packages of ground coffee make 
two or three cups each, They take up less 
space, stay fresh longer, save time meas- 
uring. 


M MY K ME 
re JHMM ZL lI he 
Home-made tomato soup with 
whole milk and plenty of cracker 
crumbs for thickening is a favorite 
supper with us. I serve oatmeal 
rolls and grape jelly with it, and Bill 
insists on what he calls “a man’s 
dessert.” He says anything is Okay 
as long as it’s pie, bread pudding, or 
chocolate cake with marshmallow 
frosting. Bill has other good points, 
but one thing that’s a help is that he 
knows what he likes to eat and says 
$0. 
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Homes Too Dear 


For more Americans to own homes, 
research must cut construction costs, says 
a National Housing Agency survey. It 
blames high prices on inability of the 
“home building industry, largely made up 
of small business enterprises, to undertake 
research on a broad enough scale.” 

If the average one-family dwelling’s 
“shell” —structural enclosure: foundation, 
roof, floors, walls—could be built 50% 
cheaper, total cost of house and land would 
be cut 30%, the survey estimates. 

Predicting “higher housing costs in 
relation to other prices after the war un- 
less positive action is taken” to stimulate 
research, the report says “there is no con- 
clusive evidence methods have been de- 
vised during the war whereby housing can 
be built at substantially lower cost.” 


Humming Rails 


Railroads, getting up steam for post- 
war competition with airlines, other forms 
of transportation, hailed improvements in 
train design. 

1. Pennsylvania railroad announced 
“the first direct drive steam turbine loco- 
motive ever built in the U.S.—a funda- 
mentally new type, eliminating pistons, 
cylinders, driving rods, reciprocating 
parts.” With all forward and reverse 
speeds controlled by one lever, a main 
turbine “smaller than a living room chair 
insures continuous, economical power 
flow.” 

2. Great Northern railroad completed 
an experimental  all-aluminum-exterior 
boxcar for high-speed express service on 
passenger trains. Weight saved: 4,057 lbs. 

3. Westinghouse Air Brake Co. re- 
vealed “an advanced stage of develop- 
ment” on powerful, new air brakes for su- 
per-speedy postwar lightweight freight 
cars. , 

4. From Madrid, Spain, the U.S. em- 





POSTWAR MODELS IN LOCOMOTIVES range from 


bassy reported a new streamliner combin- 
ing light weight, high speeds, safety, 
economy. Underslung, automobile con- 
struction with independently sprung wheels 
hold the rails at 80 miles an hour around 
sharp curves where normal trains must 
slow down to 30. Diesel motor-truck en- 
gines economically power the train’s 
weight: 250 lbs. per passenger, compared 
to a normal train’s 2,500. 


Reconversion Wages 


Like many another small war plant, 
Scott Aviation Corp., Lancaster, N.Y., 
worried over postwar layofis during the 
reconversion period. How to soften the 
shock to workers and their families? How 
to hold a skilled force together till peace- 
time production? 

Scott’s an$wer to both problems has 
drawn bouquets from executives of big 
and little war factories. Scott has created 
a special fund, which will: 

1) Pay $10 a week for nine weeks to 
the 60% of the company’s 200 employes 
whom it may lay off at war’s end. Within 
this time, Scott hopes to rehire them. 

2) Pay today’s prevailing hourly rates 
for 13 weeks, 32 hours a week, after con- 
version is completed, to employes who are 
retained, 


Tax Drain 


Death and taxes caused solemn talk 
at the Investment Bankers association 
confab—fear that taxes will be the death 
of family-owned businesses. 

“In years gone by, a family-owned 
business was often able to obtain needed 
capital from family resources,” said the 
bankers’ Industrial Securities committee. 
However, “in future years capital for 
business expansion will to a large extent 
be transferred by taxation out of the 
hands of the individual and his immediate 
family. By the time two or three deaths 
occur within a family, the wealth of that 
family will be almost completely distrib- 
uted.” 

In remedy, the committee called for 
changes in the tax law to encourage enter- 
prising investors. 


an 


Pennsylvania R.R. 
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Wanted: Salesmen 


An army of 3,800,000 salesmen will 
spearhead U.S. postwar business drives, 
predicted W. E. Holler, general sales man- 
ager Chevrolet division, General Motors. 


Spoiled Youth 


Boys and girls earning more money 
than their parents did a few years ago 
and able to pick and choose from plenty 
of jobs are worrying private employment 
agencies. 

A Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co. survey of such agencies showed 
many young workers irresponsible, de- 
manding, inefficient, indifferent toward 
employment because of these conditions. 

This trouble ahead was predicted by 
the survey: The youths will have difficulty 
in adjusting themselves, making good in 
postwar years. Reason will be mvore peo 
ple seeking the same jobs. 


Tomorrow’s Fair 


Plastics, electronics, television, home 
appliances, will be the “big four” at a 
Products of Tomorrow exposition, tenta- 
tively set for spring at Chicago Stadium. 

Planning committee chairman Mar- 
cus W. Hinson is promoting the exposi- 
tion as an annual event like the Leipzig 
fair of pre-Hitler Germany, where the 
world’s leading manufacturers displayed 
latest products. 

“As soon as government agencies give 
the word, a huge segment of American 
business will start turning out civilian 
goods,” he said. 


Lend-Lease 


Loud have been the gripes about the 
U.S. sending nylon hose and baby diapers 
to foreign countries. U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce’s foreign commerce committee 
has proposed this cure for such com- 
plaints: 

Limit lend-lease operations to muni- 
tions and war materials, including food- 
stuffs; return commercial types of export 
to private channels. 


Press Association 


giant Pennsylvania R.R. steam turbiner (left) to ynderslung Spanish streamliner. 
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You can buy this package from your Penn 
Mutual Underwriter now. It’s your future, all 
wrapped up and waiting. It’s a magic package, 
like Aladdin’s lamp, and in it is anything 
you care to have. 

There’s a fishing boat in it, or a golf course, 
and a lot of sunny days. Ora home, a garden, 
a new car, a college education for your 
youngsters. 


What is this enchanted parcel? It’s a Penn 
Mutual Retirement Policy, delivered to your 
doorstep by any Penn Mutual representative. 
There’s nothing vague about it. It’s real! It’s 
the things that make life worth 
living .. . an estate, protection, 
and a retirement incomé. Expen- 
sive? No, you can buy it on con- 
venient terms. 

For too many years, people have 
looked at insurance as something 
intangible . . , but a Penn Mutual 








Underwriter thinks otherwise. He makes it 
possible for you to buy things you want 
now—and at the same time get yourself an 
immediate estate. He arranges your insurance 
so that you can spend money on needed 
articles, without sacrificing future security. 


Insurance is so flexible that it can fit itself 
to any changing need in this fast-changing 
world. It gives you comfort and protection 
today. It assures you the future you’ve always 
dreamed you'd have. Why not see a Penn 
Mutual representative ... now... and change 
your dreams into a practical plan? 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


- YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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American Optical Co. 
UNDIMMED by acid spray is square of new 
glass, as regular glass (left) turns white. 


Hold That Acid 


Vicious hydrofluoric acid reduces the 
toughest oven-glass to a chalky mass— 
yet has to be handled for scientific experi- 
mentation, processing of oil, metals, tex- 
tiles, ceramics, fluorides, synthetic rubber. 

Because it eats away most substances, 
the acid was brewed in expensive gold or 
platinum beakers. Lead or wax containers 
were used for shipping. 

Badly needed was a_hydrofluoric- 
resistant glass. Now that’s been developed 
by Dr. Alexis G. Pincus, American Optical 
Co. researcher. Instead of sand, which the 
acid disintegrates, Pincus made his new 
glass with phosphorus pentoxide, a chem- 
ical which, by itself, reacts to water with 
almost explosive violence. 

But Pincus’ phosphorus pentoxide 
glass looks like ordinary glass—is color- 
less, transparent, does everything ordinary 
glass will do—and isn’t harmed by hydro- 
fluoric acid. Besides, it can be made, cast, 
drawn, blown, or tempered in a regular 
glass factory without special equipment or 
technique, 

The new glass will cut expense, raise 
efficiency of handling hydrofluoric acid in 
test tubes, beakers, bottles, evaporating 
pans, make laboratory windows, safety- 
goggle lenses, gauges, acid proof. 


Sixth Sense Plus 


A sixth sense isn’t unusual, says Dr. 
Robert H. Seashore, Northwestern Uni- 
versity psychologist, citing recent experi- 
ments that prove “there are at least 11, 
possibly 13 human senses.” 

Besides four senses of touch—pres- 
sure, cold, warmth, pain—he named smell, 
taste, vision, hearing, kinesthesis (muscu- 
lar sense), equilibrium, and also “the in- 
ternal, organic sense which transmits sen- 
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sations such as hunger, thirst, or sex.” 

For improved testing of human abili- 
ties, Seashore predicted scientists will per- 
fect methods of measuring each sense, 
detérmining how far its keenness is in- 
herited or can be developed by training. 
“In music, for example,” he said, “it has 
been discovered that individuals with low 
discrimination of pitch can be trained to 
great skill. But such training often must 
be individualized, and experiments have 
yet to be conducted with many human 
faculties.” 


Less Lost Time 


Fhe old pendulum clock which for 
years has measured time in the Royal 
Observatory, London, is marked for retire- 
ment. It is to be replaced by a more 
modern quartz crystal clock. The old 
clock was accurate to 1/100 second daily, 
the new one to 1/1ooo second. The 
pendulum swung once each second. The 
quartz crystal will vibrate 100,000 times 
each second and will be recorded electri- 
cally. 


Sugar Cinderella 


Sugar mills burn bagasse—squeezed 
cane pulp. But bagasse may be a valuable 
raw material for paper, plastics, alcohol, 
other products from stockings to shellac, 
if WPB heeds recommendations by Dr. 
E. E. Litkenhous, Vanderbilt university 
chemical engineer. 

“More than 2,000,000 tons of bagasse 
pulp could be used now in the paper in- 
dustry for various types of specialty pa- 
pers and corrugated boards, thus freeing 
similar quantities of wood pulp for other 
uses,” he said. 

Likely postwar uses for cane pulp 
seen by Litkenhous: resin for phonograph 
records, cellulose for rayon, alcohol for 
motor fuel, chemicals for plastics. 


Why’s of Crashes 


An “electronic brain” for test flights 
of new planes has been perfected by engi- 
neers at Consolidated Aircraft’s San Diego, 
Calif., plant. 

It is an electronic gadget to record 
stresses, pressures, temperatures, other 
test flight conditions. 

“Tf there is an accident fatal to the 
pilot or crew,” says the company state- 
ment, “ground engineers will be able to 
tell exactly why.” 


New Color Process 


No more will housewives find them- 
selves puzzled by the contents of a can 
from which the label has been lost. Mrs. 
Frederick Shirley, Detroit Institute of 
Technology graduate, remedied that situ- 
ation when she developed a machine which 


‘simultaneously prints four-color labels di- 


rectly on tin, china, glass. 
Mrs. Shirley and her chemist hus- 
band, Dr. Frederick Shirley, are co-design- * 
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ers and patentees of more than 30 inven- 
tions, most of them designed to lessen 
the danger of unmarked goods. One of 
their inventions is being used to print 
identifications on hand grenades. 


Smaller and Smaller 


Compressing dehydrated vegetables to 
save more space, weight, is the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration’s newest 
food wrinkle. At the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Beltsville; Md., dehydrated 
beets, carrots, cranberries, sweet potatoes, 
are being squeezed at pressures up to 5,600 
lbs. per square inch, at temperatures be- 
tween roo and 210 degrees. A one-lb. 
briquette, or compressed slab of dehy- 
drated food, makes 25 to 100 servings. 


High School Scientists 


Another contest to pick the country’s 
voung Edisons and Einsteins will be con- 
ducted among seniors in public, private, 
church schools this winter. Sponsored by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., win- 
ners will receive scholarships totaling 
$11,000 and a trip to Washington. 


Disease-Fighting Hens 


Millions of Grade A white Leghorn 
eggs are going, not to market, but to 
biological laboratories for “half-hatching” 
as breeding grounds for typhus, influenza, 


other life-saving vaccines. 

By June, one big New Jersey hatch- 
ery will supply 3.500.000 fertile eggs. 
They're incubated 11 days instead of the 


usual 21; shipped in heated trucks to avoid 
chilling the embryos. 

At the laboratory, dentists’ drills bore 
the eggs, disease germs are injected, and 
the holes sealed with paraffin. After 48 
hours’ incubation, the vaccine is extracted 
by whirling the embryos. By this mass 
production, 100 eggs yield an average 90 
vaccines but no chicks. 

For observing special feeding, mating, 
health, cleanliness rules, poultrymen get 
15¢ a doz. above market prices for the 
eggs which they are producing. 





TO HATCH VACCINES, not chicks, needle 
squirts germs into the half-incubated eggs. 
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“l was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.”—Psalm 122: 1 


Concerted Protestantism 


Protestantism made history in Pitts- 
burgh where the biennial convention of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America stripped venereal di- 
Sease of Victorian modesty, reaffirmed its 
position on separation of church and 
state, and demonstrated a new high in 
Protestant fraternalism and joint action. 

The convention’s 300 church leaders 
from 25 of the nation’s largest denomina- 
tions praised government efforts to wipe 
out venereal disease and called upon the 
clergy to “undertake an aggressive cam- 
paign” in the church to emphasize stand- 
ards of family life and the New Testa- 
ment’s teaching about extra-marital rela- 
tions. 

Strong opposition to establishment 
of diplomatic relations between U.S. and 
the Vatican was expressed. The. council 
declared such action “would confer upon 
one church a special preferential status 
in relation to the American Government” 
contrary to traditional church-state sep- 
aration. In Boston, the Catholic archdi- 
ocese’s official organ, The Pilot, promptly 
denied pressure is being brought to bear 
for such a U.S.-Vatican link, 

Toward world-wide religious freedom, 
the Council urged nations to provide a 
“bill of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms,” and religious bodies to adopt 
a code of “fair practices” for their rela- 
tionships with other church groups. 

Brotherhood of Man. The Council 
also called for: (1) repeal of the income 
tax provision for flat 15% deduction for 
Church and charity gifts; (2) deferment 
of Congressional action on peacetime con- 
scription until after the war; (3) rejec- 
tion of the Universalist Church’s applica- 
tion for membership, and (4) endorsed 
designation of the 2nd Sunday in April as 
a fixed date for Easter. 

Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
New York, was installed as president and 
Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, prominent Negro 
Baptist churchman, president of More- 
house College, Atlanta, Ga., as vice presi- 
dent. This, observed one delegate, typified 
the spirit of the convention: “The road 
to unity is the road to cooperation.” 


Samaritanship 


Roman Catholic leaders meeting in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., reviewed postwar relief 
and welfare problems, scored “too great 
reliance on government welfare programs,” 
and declared the work of private agencies 
must continue independently. 

“We must look to these 
Msgr. John O'Grady told the 


groups,” 
National 
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Conterence of Catholic Charities’ annual 
convention, “to the church with its social 
agencies, to the educational agencies, to 
maintain our democratic ideals, to preserve 
our right to think and plan for ourselves.” 
Charities director O’Grady added: 

“We have tended to leave too much 
of the thinking and planning to govern- 
ment. What we really need is the strength 
and courage to make continued and unre- 
lenting but constructive criticism of gov- 
ernmental programs.” 


Houses for God 


After the war, U.S. churches will 
spend more than a billion dollars to build 
new churches, enlarge or repair old ones 
(PATHFINDER—NoOv. 20). F 

Aware of the danger to inexperienced 
building committees, the United Lutheran 
Church’s Board of American Missions is 
determined to see Lutheran mission con- 
gregations get, dollar for dollar, better 
church buildings than have hitherto been 


possible. 
U.L.C.’s Secretary of Church Exten- 
sion and Finance, Elwood L. Bowman 


says one way to accomplish this will be 
loaning examples of church building plans 
to local planning committees as a master 
guide. 

Bowman, a former construction en- 
gineer, projected his “portfolio of plans” 
to acquaint both vestries and architects 
with the many types of churches which 
can be built with modest means. 

Top flight church architects were 
hired to prepare sketches and general 
plans for a series of 40 churches. They 
range from inexpensive log ‘‘pioneer type” 
buildings seating 85, to Gothic and Co- 
lonial designs that ramble over an entire 
city block and provide ample opportunity 
for later expansion. Bowman’s portfolio 
continues to grow as new designs are 


completed and approved. 





ELECTED new head of Federal Council of 
Churches was Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, N.Y. 
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When the U.L.C. mission board gives 
the go-ahead signal to spend $3 million to 
provide better buildings for 116 mission 
congregations, local building committees 
and small town architects will be guided by 
the portfolio. When they select a suitable 
plan, the board supplies blueprints, A local 
architect does the rest. 

Through the “portfolio of, plans” 
program, the board hopes to “avoid future 
building headaches and, at the same time, 
to assure itself funds are wisely invested.” 


Wire-Rack Religion 


Religion will soon rub bindings with 
mystery thrillers on the pocket-sized li- 
brary racks. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press has an- 
nounced eight 128-page “pocket books” 
to sell for a quarter. Due to appear about 
Jan. 1, the first four comprise the “Amer- 
ican Pulpit Series.” Each book will con- 
tain the work of eight prominent minis- 
ters and theologians, the 64 writers repre- 
senting a cross section of American reli- 
gious thinking. 

Pat Beard, Abingdon-Cokesbury’s 
manager, believes there is a potential 
mass market for high quality religious 
books. Popularity of inexpensive , pocket- 
sized editions and the rapid increase in re- 
ligious reader-interest account for the in- 
novation, 


Barbs, Not Bullets 


Unscathed through miles of South 
Pacific battlefront travel, Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling returned home and made a political 
speech which proved a bombshell among 
Baptists and promptly drew the Church’s 
verbal flak. 

The denomination’s ministerial con- 
ference in Philadelphia protested his: “use 
of the Baptist Ministry as a sounding 
board for political oration,” and reaffirmed 
“the time honored historic belief of Bapt- 
ists which is the separation of church and 
state.” 

Dr. Poling’s speech, which the confer- 
ence opposed, was in behalf of the success- 
ful Presidential aspirant. 


Chalices 


Churches in quest of chalices and 
other sacred vessels received meager en- 
couragement from the War Production 
Board which warned shortages of these 
items will continue as long as restrictions 
on silver are necessary. 

Reviewing the critical situation with 
the Church Goods Manufacturing Indus- 
try Council WPB reported limited quan- 
tities of copper and brass are available to 
church goods manufacturers upon appli- 
cation. Permission to use these metals 
may be granted when the church goods 
are essential for conducting religious serv- 
ices or for devotional worship. 

No hope was held out for an early 
release of nickel. Limited quantities of 
some plastics are available, WPB said. 
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WORLD'S 


GREATEST LIGHTER 


PRESS... IT'S LIT 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT-BUY WAR BONDS! 


How To Relieve CORNS ON THE 


Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 


| right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 


germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you nrust like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


expel 
soothe and heal raw, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books, é R EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do 





COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Lewis, Me. 





BEST for BABIES! 


Mothers! Many Nurses recommend 
mildly medicated Cuticura for helping 
protect and comfort baby’s tender skin. 


CUTICURA 
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FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
‘core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug ¢tore or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from’ W. T. 
Henne © Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


=» COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any experience, It's easy! The 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just poses trim- Cc 


mer through hair like an ordi- 

Save on hair-cut 

bills . . . Trim ‘our own hair 

or the whole family’s. Send 50c 

and your Comb-A- Trim will be 

sent at once (5 extra biades 25c) 

COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
- a2 Cincinnati 2, Ohie 


Store Route Plan ne 


PAYS BIG MONEY f=: 


SELL COUNTER CARD PRODUCTS 


Rene « ~ 
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World's Products Ge., Dept, 6-6, Spencer, tad, 
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CASH 
When 


You 
Need 


it-- - 
Most 


For SICKNESS, ACCIDENTS, 
HOSPITALIZATION, Total Disability, etc. 


A Full Coverage Accident Policy, for 
example, pays $5,000 for loss of Sight, 
Limb or Life; and pays benefits of from 
$25.00 to $50.00 a week for TWO 
YEARS total disability! 


A Full Coverage Healtn Policy pays 
up to $200.00 A MONTH for as long as 
TWO YEARS. 


Think what that would mean to a man 
flat on his back, with dependents too, 
pos sthly! 


Application fee of $2.00 (onthe 
$25.00 benefit accident or sickness 
policy) will pay in full to the 15th of 
June 1945. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Application and Literature mailed on request. 


MINNESOTA COMMERCIAL 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


2550 Pillsbury Avenue, 


HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 


ane PAD! 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 












costs about 


HOSPITAL Sickness or Accident strikes. 
Maximum Benefit for Room. Be prepared—protect your- 


pard, Genera’ 
each insured 
up to 90 days per year or 


Accident an daysiPolicy PAYS YOUR BILLS 
per vent for Bicknee. FROM THE VERY FIRST 
$25 Each Week $3Q0|DAY of Hospitalization, ex- 

LOSS of TIME actly as provided. Also in- 

Prom work soy Accident Icluded are additional bene- 

fits for LOSS of TIME from 
work while in hospital, due 
to accident disability. Any 
recognized Hospital and any 






















care while in tocol 
yn 


$1000.00 : 
Accidental Lossof Life,J/medical examination — no 
Limbs or Entire Sight] agents. Write today —NOW! 
G7: ” Rfa plainly [George Rogers Clark Casualty 
ciated in Phi " Blco., Rockford, Ill. Dept, 3040 
-—-——— MAIL COUPON NOW! ea a a 


| eerge Rogers Clark Casualty Co. Dept. 3040 


Please rush FREE information about Hospital 
and Doctor’s Expense Policy, 


| Name Cec deeceeocesccvedeccdsecoos eccvcceve 








Address .... 
Se Ae ECO casencoceedeessioe eee 
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Don’t go into debt when 


or iself NOW! This dependable | 
Hospital and Doctor Expense | 


| 


Doctor may be selected. Pol- | 
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U. S. Signal-Corps 


PRO-TRAINING—John McCloy, war dept. aide. 


Education for War 


Word wars on compulsory peacetime 
military training have resumed where the 
pro and anti groups left off several months 
ago. Reason is the next Congress is sched- 
uled to act on the proposal and both sides 
want to whip up support for their con- 
flicting ideas. 

Latest echoes came from Chicago. 
There Drs. Robert M. Hutchins and Floyd 
Reeves, president and education depart- 
ment chief respectively of the University 
of Chicago, fenced with John J. McCloy, 
assistant secretary of war, over a national 
radio hookup. 

McCloy warned our military need for 
50 years of security is peacetime training, 
a “pool of trained manpower.” Both 
Hutchins and Reeves disagreed, protesting 
it was unfair to put the entire burden on 
youth if the country were to be “on a 
war basis indefinitely,” that one year of 
training would be forgotten by the time 
such men were called for any actual serv- 
ice. They urged delay until all United 
Nations act together. 

Next day Navy Secretary Forrestal, 
also in Chicago, came out for compulsory 
training, termed it a safeguard of our 
democracy. Depending on how the next 
Congress might write such a law, it could 
take youths out of schools, off farms, out 
of jobs for temporary periods. 


Truant Mothers 


“Five days in jail,” snapped the Sac- 
ramento, Calif. court. Two mothers had 
been held responsible for their children’s 
truancy from school, failing to cooperate 
with school authorities. More Sacramento 
parents face arrest and jail sentences for 
same grounds. 
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Meanwhile, other California cities in- 
voked old laws against violation of curfew. 
Tired of releasing rowdy youngsters to 
indifferent parents, judges sentenced 
fathers or mothers to terms in jail, or 
suspended sentence on promise of curbing 
their children’s night roving. 


History Was Dull 


“Next Friday 
Colonial school,” 


we're going to have a 
Teacher Mary Grant of 
West Liberty, Ohio, told her pupils in 
grade 4. History lessons had been drag- 
ging. History was dull, dry, dead-and- 
gone, the pupils lamented. 

In preparation for “Colonial school.” 
the class made its own hornbooks out of 
the backs of tablets, to hang around their 
necks. They arranged wooden benches for 
seats. Each was given an old-fashioned 
Colonial name and was told to bring a 
Bible to school. 

On the appointed Friday, “Mistress 
Adams” rang an old hand bell and took 
her long stick in hand. In one corner 
of the room stood a dunce stool and cap. 
“Mistress Adams” curtsied and began the 


lessons—hymn singing, writing in cop) 
books, hornbook recitation, psalm read- 


ing, doing of sums and spelling. One child 
at the window watched fer Indians. 

The class fell in with the spirit of the 
occasion. The boys and girls were serious 
and thoughtful. Colonial school had 
brought bygone days to life. 


Learn and Earn 


Commercial students in three of Mil- 
waukee’s high schools are getting a head 
start in a learn-and-earn experiment. They 
are paid to work 20 hours a week in sev- 
eral big department stores on a schedule 
that. robs no time from classes. 

With labor scarce, the stores are en- 
thusiastic. So are the students. (“We 
learn manners, discipline, courtesy, respect 
for others,” said one.) School authorities 


agree, plan to continue the scheme for 
qualified students. 





Press Association 


ANTI-TRAINING—Dr. Hutchins, U. of C. head. 
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Insurance Without Bureaucrats 


Removing regimentation from com- 
pulsory national health insurance is the 
goal of proposals by the Health Program 
Conference. 

Like the Wagner-Murray-Dingell “so- 
cialized medicine” bill, the new plan would 
raise money by bigger Social Security pay 
deductions. But to answer fear of bureau- 
cratic federal control, spending would be 
decentralized by: local administration, 
recognition of voluntary health insurance, 
giving the public and medical profession 
a voice in shaping policies. 

Patients could select their own doc- 
tors and hospitals; doctors would be free 
to accept or reject patients. Needs of “rural 
areas and people too poor to join any con- 
tributory health insurance plan” would 
get special attention. 

Sponsors include CIO, AFL, 13 doc- 
tors, eight economists, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, Public Health Service members. 


18 Years Later 


Eighteen years ago Mrs. Martin Buck 
expected her fifth child. Instead she suf- 
fered a month of intense pain. When suf- 
fering stopped and no baby arrived she de- 
cided she had a tumor, but: did nothing 
about it. 

Now, at 56, Mrs. Buck has undergone 
a successful laparotomy, similar to a 
Caesarian ope*stion, for removal of a 
mummified baby she unknowingly carried 
all these years. 

Discovery of the mummified fetus 
occurred during X-ray examination of the 
Bonnerdale, Ark., woman when she con- 
sulted Dr. H. H. Snook at Palmdale, Cal., 
about a cold. Medical history records less 
than 20 similar cases. 


New Muscular Life 


From U.S. Public Health Service 
came news of (1) a secret drug used dur- 
ing the last four months in Army and 
Navy hospitals to put new life into mus- 
cles stiffened or weakened by fractures, 
neuritis, arthritis; (2) the delivery of 
50,000 to 60,000 babies by a new method 
of caudal analgesia (painless childbirth) 
developed several years ago. 

The drug, administered in a series of 
four or five hypodermic injections, short- 
ens the period of muscular disability and 
is encouraging even in “old” cases not re- 
sponsive to other treatment, said Rear 
Admiral R. C. Williams, assistant surgeon 
general. 

The new painless delivery can be used 
in 85% of cases, the exceptions being 
mothers with a malformed sacrum bone. 
Physicians who pioneered the method have 
taught it to 400 U.S. and foreign doctors. 
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THIS 1S NOT THE PiPE DREAM 





LIKE TO RELIEVE 
INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms ef Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 





See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 







gradually turn 


GRAY HAIR 


to your youthful hair color 


@ Don’t pay one cent until you see results! BEUTALURE 
is tested and proved! Brings youthful color to your hair 
gradually so that friends scarcely notice the change taking 
Place. You roe ooge’ te be growing younger week 


week! Absolutely not a coal tar dye! Colorless— WON’ 

STAIN! USE LIKE a “HAIR Tonic! Order your bottle of 

Beutalure today—now/ SEND NO MONE Y—Just your name 
address. When you eee the improvement after three 

weeks’ use—then send us $1.80 (tex included). Or return 

unused portion at our expense. Toate our amazing offer! 

BEUTALURE 
14 Ashley Pl., Dept, P-5, Wilmington, Delaware 















nee _ low terms. In Cali- 

= meet pe enti fees | 

ooded shores of beautiful 

Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo County. Enjoy future 

independence with excellent soil, soft water, wonder- 

ful fishing, hunting, clams, oysters, boating, bathing, 

etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect temper- 

ate eo community. Finest ws 
men ee literature. Richarl De P 
Hollywood Bivd.. Hollyweed 28, Calliormia: 
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Lachanlng Sity Lhathing 


GENUINE DIAMONDS 






onty ’3 Down 


BALANCE ON 







WEEKLY OR 
MONTHLY TERMS! 
It’s easy to order your Dia- 


— your jewelry from 
GENERALI Order the 


= — s. i, Psu “e 

NLY 
Cast Now Sith order! 
When 


order, pay him a few “ee 
Postage and y the bal- 

Both rings onee to CE RAL on con- 
Federal Tax Included eae or 7. ony 


TRUSTS YOU. Order codie © wr not com tely sat- 


isfied within 10 days, return merchandise ‘our down 
Payment will be refunded. Write for illustra folder. 


Whatever you want in diamonds or jewelry, GENERAL 
has iti Address Dept. N-2. 


BACKED BY 25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 





826 BROAD ST. - AUGUSTA, GA 
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A GRAND TOTAL OF 


IN PRIZES ENS: 
FOR YOUR IDEAS DS 


Midwest Radio Corporation—since 1920, famous for 
fine radios, and their factory-to-you selling plan with 
savings up to fo~—looks to the post-war future. To 
build the kind of radio you want, they ask you now to 
submit a letter on the subject: ‘What | Want In My 
Post-War Radio.” For the 11 best letters, Midwest 
will give $1,000.00 in War Bonds, Letters must not 
exceed 200 words and you may send as many entries 
as you wish. Letters will be judged on the practical 
value of the ideas contained therein and the decision 
of the Judges will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded, All entries mus? be ont 
marked not later than midnight December 31, 1944. 
Contest is open to all except employees of Midwest 
Radio Corporation, their advertising agency, and 
members of their families. Winners will be notified 
os Suny 31, 1945. Prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 


and eight prizes of a $25 War Bond each. 


Sond yur nthe fo Conte Editar 
at the address shown below. 


IMITATION 


PAY 


mR 69¢ 
4 ONLY 
The 


beauty of these imitation 
DIAMONDS rivals that of genuine 
stones costing MANY TIMES as 
much! Observe their sparkling 
FIRE-LIKE brilliance—subject sets 
to acid, fire and water tests— 
and see why so many sociaily- 
prominent people wear LOW-COST 
fond aoa and keep their high- 

iced diamonds in safety vaults. 
Ker NOW—Order Today. 


Check ring 
SEND NO MONEY eanted . 
State size or enclose string whose 
ends meet when placed around fin- 
ger. When ring arrives pay post- 
man 69¢, plus a few cents 
We reserve the right to substitute. 
Each sale is Final. Last chance 
while they last. 

WEEK’S JEWELRY CO. 


44 FORSYTH ST, ATLANTA, GA, 


“* ASTHMADOR 


The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the-severity 
of asthmatic attacks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
rigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
Cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore —try it today! 
























Dumbarton Oaks—Sen. Burton sent 
me a copy of a letter which he has written 
you. Therefore I feel you are entitled to a 
copy of my letter to him which prompted 
him to write you. 

In the light of the letter Sen. Burton 
sent you, I feel even more, that your arti- 
cle in the PATHFINDER was a true picture 
of the coming situation, although in Sen. 
Burton’s letter to me he calls it a mislead- 
ing article. 

Mrs. Evangeline Grenan, Chicago, IIl. 


Danger in Bureau Growth— We 
need a large measure of international co- 
operation to win the war and preserve the 
peace after, but a bureaucratic adminis- 
tration is not indispensable to attain that 
end. If we permit the spawning of more 
bureaus to control and regiment our lives 
our international gain will not be worth “a 
tinker’s dam” compared to the loss of our 
individual liberties. © 

Dr. C. A. Porter, Port Angeles, Wash. 


Fraud in Relief—Roosevelt was not 
responsible for heavy relief costs as much 
as the people themselves. Every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, whether poor or not, 
rushed in to apply for “relief,” and usu- 
ally got it. How? . By their dishonesty, of 
course! I happen to know a few cases. 

Mrs. C, V. Peterson, Annandale, Minn. 


A Pessimistic View—Now that the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference is ended and 
the nations are to consider the plans for 
peace that were proposed there, the result 
remains to be seen. If selfishness can be 
put away all will be well, but where is the 
prospect that such will be the case? 

I, A, Crane, Cleburne, Tex. 


Geography at Home—The teacher 
in one room of our local high school asked 
the class of about 50 supposed students 
the name of our state capital, and only 
one knew the answer. This school is lo- 
cated just 21 miles from the state capital. 

E. C. Carpenter, Shelton, Wash. 


Butter into Soap—lIn the Oct. 9 
PATHFINDER you ask, ““Where’s thé but- 
ter?” Answer: Ask the soap factories. 

J. G. Hill, Attleboro, Mass. 


Ouija Board Mystery—I have to 
laugh at the way “science” personified in 
this instance by Dr. Woodworth, “ex- 
plains” the action of the Ouija board. 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 16). The fact of the 
matter is that science as represented by 
the average mid-Victorian professor, 
doesn’t know what makes Ouija behave as 
it does. The causes of its migration are 
not necessarily due to “muscular tension.” 
The pointer may convey information (not 
always truthful) which is not in the minds 


_ of the operators. 
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The forces behind Ouija 
are those behind clairvoyance, cryptes- 
thesia, telekinesis, dowsing and all those 
other displays of supernaturalism that 
defy human intelligence. They belong to 
the unseen world. 

A. L. Koopman, Downers Grove, IIl. 


Dislikes “Postwar Preaching"—I 
was disgusted with the article “Postwar 
Preaching” in the Oct. 23 PATHFINDER. 
Any chaplain who does those things is a 
disgrace to the cloth. 

Mrs. C. R. Gray, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Questions Use of “Japs''—I would 
be interested in knowing what your justi- 
fication in using the term ‘Jap’ is when 
you are refeiring to Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry. Reference to any people 
by names that are not dignified is un- 
timely, particularly so with respect to 
American citizens because of their racial 
background. 

H. H. Anderson, Altadena, Calif. 

[This commonly used abbreviation 
does not necessarily imply disrespect. Ed.] 


Campobello, New Brunswick—In 
PATHFINDER of Oct. 30 it is stated that 
FDR was smitten with infantile paralysis 
while visiting in Campobello, Italy. That 
is wrong. He was at his mother’s summer 
home on Campobello Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, near Eastport, Maine. 

Mrs. Charles Turner, Isle au Haut, Me. 


Leave ‘em to Russia—With all of 
this bunk about Germany fearing Russian 
vengeance, why sacrifice our boys? Sug- 
gest to the Army: Let Russia punish 
Germany, and I'll wager they will lay 
down their arms to our American soldiers 
to avoid this dreaded punishment. 

E. S. Russell, Boston, Mass. 


The Disintegrating Family — Your 
editorial “The Forgotten Family” really 
rings the bell upon a much neglected, be- 
lated and much forgotten subject. 

The family, social and religious letdown 
sO apparent everywhere is surely a threat 
and menace. Right here in the tall timber 
adult and juvenile delinquency is as ap- 
pallingly apparent as in the towns, and 
someone somehow must do something 
about it, or else!! 

Louis Bucher, Rockport, Wash. 


Foreign Money—Why must U.S.A. 
redeem counterfeit currency put out in 
foreign nations? If we redeem counterfeits 
any nation can fleece the U.S.A. until our 
own currency is no good even in our own 
country, 

Mrs. Martha C. Hubbard, Chicago, Ill. 


Disposition of Germany—The best 
solution for Germany would be to turn 
that country into a Jewish state, with a 
Jewish government and a strong, well 
armed Jewish police force. Palestine is no 
place for a highly civilized Jew to live in. 

Wm. Peterson, Summerdale, Ala. 
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“new hybrid sweet corn. 








M ichael-Leonard’s 
Det Cy 


You’ve never eaten sweet corn 
just like Michael-Leonard’s grand 
You’ll love its great 
big ears with GIANT SIZE KERNELS that 
are so sugary-sweet, so baby-tender! 

And what yields! Gardeners report more 
sweet corn from their plots than ever before. 





FREE 


L. atalog 


Easy-Growing 


It’s easy-growing, too. 
Bred to resist wind, heat, 
drouth, and stands earlier 
planting in cold, wet soils 
than ordinary ‘ old-fash- 
ioned corn. Stalks are 
tall, heavy, with abun- 
dant dark-green foliage. 

In fact, a nationwide 
board of garden experts 
has selected this corn as 
America’s finest sweet 
corn! 


FREE CATALOG 


Send today for complete description of all 
new Michael4Leonard Hybrid Sweet Corn vari- 
eties. Comes FREE AND POSTPAID. Write | 


MICHAEL- 
LEONARD 
LEADS THE 
WORLD IN 
HYBRID 
SWEET CORN 
RESEARCH 


No other organiza- 
tlon in all the world has 
devoted so many years 
of scientific research in 
developing faster grow- 
ing. higher yielding, 
better eating hybrid 
sweet corn. 





Michael-Leonard Company, Desk “C,’’ 333 
West 35th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief _ 








WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR.CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 





corm ™ SYRUP FEPSIN 


there.” 





Time Will Tell 


There'll never be a woman 
In the White House I am told, 
For a President must be at least 
Thirty-five years old. _ 

Helen Gorn Sutin 


Grandfather—When I was your age, 
my ambition was to have a gig and a girl. 

Father—When I was a boy I wanted 
a flivver and a flapper. 

Son—Well, Pop, I'll take a plane and 
a Jane. 


Brain Teaser No. 60 


In sending a telegram there is a fixed 
rate for the first 10 words and a fixed rate 
for each additional word. If a message of 
31 words cost 98¢ and a message of 45 
words cost $1.40, what are these two fixed 
rates? 


Solution to No. 59 


Let x equal State tax. Then .03( 10000 
—x) equals Federal tax and x equals 
.05[ 10000 — .03(1000 — x)]. Hence x 
equals 486. State tax $486 and Federal 
tax $285. 


“So you've been in England?” 
“Yes Ma’am.” 
“And now you're back home with 


| your buddies?” 


“No, Ma’am, I left my buddies over 


“How terrible! How did it happen?” 
“T took over a shipload of mules.” 


A teacher was giving a lesson on 


charity. 


“Willie,” he said, “if I saw a boy beat- 
ing a donkey and stopped him, what vir- 
tue would I be showing?” 

Willie: “Brotherly love.” 


She (coyly)—You bad boy. Don’t 
you kiss me again. 

Corporal Kerr—I won't. I’m just try- 
ing to find out who has the gin at this 
party. 


Smith—How’s your family, Jones? 

Jones—Fine. I’ve got a wife and eight 
children, but I never have seen one of 
them. 

Smith—Good gosh! That’s funny. 
You mean to say you have a wife and 
eight children and never saw one of them? 

Jones—That’s right; my eighth baby 
was born last night in Chicago. That’s the 
one I’ve never seen. 


WHEN STRENGTH 
IS “LOST” 


Through Illness... Try This 
Famous ‘Building "Food 





Te hasten recovery after illness—when the 
weakened system finds it difficult to handle 
ordinary foods, many doctors advise Ovaltine 
for two reasons. 

First, Ovaltine supplies the basic food sub- 
stances—complete proteins absolutely neces- 
sary to repair muscle, nerve and body cells— 
mem | high-energy foods for yigorous health. 
Ovaltine is specially processed for easy diges- 
tion, so it usually “‘stays down” when nothing 
else seems to agree. 

Second, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 
Each glass, made with milk as directed, pro- 
vides significant amounts of the essential V ita- 
mins A, B;, D and G, and Minerals Calcium 
Phosphorus and Iron. These vitamins and 
minerals, so important to speedy recovery, are 
often deficient in convalescent diets, 

Ovaltine is served in more than 1700 Amer- 
ican hospitals. If someone in your family needs 
building up, try giving Ovaltine 2 or 3 times a 
day to speed the return of vigorous health. 


OVALTINE 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 














Here's streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 

Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00, 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 


INVENTORS 


ys are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Patent Attorneys, 
1027 Atlantic Bullding, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Harder to Hit 


The descendants of those who said the 
airplane and the steamship could not cross 
the ocean can not be too positive that the 
robot bomb can not make the trip. 

Common sense will assume that in- 
struments of destruction some day can be 
made of such range and+ power that an 
ocean will not necessarily be a barrier of 
safety. Robot bombs of some future time 
may even be equipped with devices that 
will guide them with fair accuracy towards 
a definite trans-ocean target. 

The American small town will, in that 
event, possess a new attractiveness. An 
area of a square mile or so naturally will 
be harder to hit than an area of fifty or a 
hundred square miles, The larger the city, 
the easier and more tempting a mark it 
will be. A bomb will have a better chance 
of destroying industries, transportation, 
and people if aimed at a big town than a 
little one. 

While the United States does every- 
thing in its power to put an end to future 
wars, wisdom will demand also every 
measure to achieve superior offense and 
defense. One of these should be to en- 
courage the scattering of productive in- 
dustry. 

America’s factories ought to be dis- 
persed so widely that bombing, either 
from the air or by overseas robots, can 
never weaken our foremost war advan- 
tage, i.e., our phenomenal ability to pro- 
duce. Industrial development of the 
smaller towns and cities will be a power- 
ful offensive, as well as a defensive, step. 
More people will thereby become home 
owners, and set their roots deeper in the 
soil of freedom. They will have more to 
fight for, if they have to fight. 


* * * 


Poor Little New York 


New York is a rich and exhilarating 
city. Even so, the metropolis is not above 
smug enjoyment of flattery. She is un- 
blushingly pleased to be recognized as the 
center where art, fashion, literature, en- 
tertainment and wealth find their capital. 
Proudly New York enjoys being known 
as the leader in finance and commerce, 
the emporium where the riches of a great 
nation and of much of the world come— 
either to increase or to be spent. 

In the light of New York’s pre- 
eminent superiority in wealth, the spec- 
tacle of so great a citadel of plutocracy 
clad in the habiliments of a beggar is no 
less than startling. A tin cup and dark 
glasses, by courtesy of Mayor LaGuardia, 
have replaced Father Knickerbocker’s tall 


hat, silken scarves and gold-headed cane. 
The budget for 1945 of the New York 
City Planning Commission, just published, 
contemplates no less than $147,000,000 in 
federal aid for New York City projects 
ranging from sanitation to parks. In other 
words, luxurious old Gotham assumes the 
role of an impoverished fiscal fizzle and 
will plead at the nation’s capital for 
$147,000,000 of tax money—some of it 
from Tompkins Corners and Dubuque—to 
see her through 1945. 

It looks as though New York has 
either been hit by a depression, or has 
come down with a Little Flower on its 
chest. 


* * * 


Farm Kitchens 


Certain memories serve to bind peo- 
ple together. It may be the recollection 
of the long, lonesome wail of the train 
whistle at night, the trips to town on 
Saturday evenings, or the “ole swimmin’ 
holes” in the creek. But on these crisp, 
tangy evenings, it is a safe bet that many 
farm lads in strange, far-off places of the 
world think of the peace and comfort of a 
certain farm kitchen. 

There’s something about a spacious, 
homey farm kitchen which you don’t get 
anywhere else: The big, gleaming, polished 
stove with a singing teakettle on its top 
and the water reservoir at the rear, the 
wood box piled with pieces of oak, hick- 
ory, and birch, the dog behind the stove, 
and the cat beneath it. 

After the supper dishes were done, 
the young folks used to gather around the 
table with its black and red checked 
cloth to do their homework, read, or study 
the mail order catalog. Father sat in the 
old morris chair by the small table and 
read the daily paper and farm, journals. 
Mother sat in her favorite Boston rocker 
with the tidy on the back which had the 
embroidered motto: “A welcome warm 
awaits you here,’ and worked on the 
never-quite-caught-up family mending. 

The mellow light from the kerosene 
lamps shone through polished chimneys. 
There was the snap and crackle of burn- 
ing firewood. 

Then around nine o'clock there were 
apples and cookies and milk. It wasn’t 
fancy. Work clothes hung behind the door 
and boots and shoes were behind the 
stove. 

Likely the milk pails were on the ta- 
ble where Mother made bread and cakes 
and pies, and the kerosene lanterns sat on 
a shelf over the sink. To millions of men 
and women, the memory of the farm 
kitchen is a tie to the verities of life. 


* * * 


One American Achievement 


Shortage of cigarets, which may be a 
matter of indifference to one person while 
of acute concern to another, has been 
conspicuous in the news. Had it not been 
for the foresighted energy of a man named 


PATHFINDER 


Harry H. Straus, the United States would 
likely have been not merely short but 
destitute of cigarets long ago. Certainly 
the German occupation of France would 
have gone hard with American cigaret 
smokers. 

French factories formerly supplied 
nearly all the paper used for U.S. cigarets. 
The paper was made, not from rice straw 4s 
popularly supposed, but from old linen rags, 
gathered principally in central Europe. 

Straus, an American, was a large 
owner in the French cigaret paper busi- 
ness. He decided in the mid-thirties that 
since his customers were mainly the 
American tobacco companies it would be 
more logical to make the paper here. Per- 
haps his decision was influenced by the 
unstable political situation in radical 
France and by the uncertain future of all 
Europe. At any rate he set out with de- 
termination to Americanize the manufac- 
ture of cigaret paper. 

The foremost obstacle was the lack 
of a raw material supply. No large quan- 
tities of linen rags are available here. 
Straus solved that problem after no little 
search and difficulty. Flax for linen is 
grown in the U.S. hardly at all. A con- 
siderable acreage is produced and threshed 
for the seed which is processed for linseed 
oil. The straw, after the threshing, had 
always been a waste with no commercial 
value. By blending waste flax straw from 
two widely separated producing areas, 
southern Minnesota and southern Califor- 
nia, Straus found an abundant and supe- 
rior raw material. 

In 1939 Straus opened a handsome 
new factory in western North Carolina. 
His first shipment of American-made ciga- 
ret paper was completed on the day the 
Nazi tanks rolled into Poland. 

The nation would have been fortu- 
nate if similar assurance of ample home 
production had been provided for several 
more critical commodities—such, for in- 
stance, as rubber. 
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ADIOS and radio-phono- 
graphs are high upon 
the list of peacetime products 
that America is waiting to buy. 
That is the universal finding 
of many surveys being made 
today by research organiza- 
tions, as American industry 
awaits the signal to produce 
for peace. 


But what radio is it waiting 
to buy? That’s equally in- 
teresting and significant. 
Repeatedly and overwhelmingly 
.«. it’s a Philco! 


One survey made by the 
publishers of a leading na- 
tional publication revealed 
that four times as many people 
intend to buy a Philco as 
the next leading radio... 
as many as the next twelve 
makes combined. Another 
national magazine found that 
among Philco owners, as 
compared with owners of 
other brands, the largest per- 
centage intend to buy another 
Philco after the war. 


The same reasons that made 
Philco America’s Favorite 





Radio for 12 straight years 
before the war will make your 
Philco tomorrow worthy of 
your confidence today. , With 
new contributions to the use 
and enjoyment of radio and 
recorded music, Philco engi- 
neers will bring you the 
finest Philco ever built... 
more beautiful in tone, more 
powerful in performance, 
more handsome in design. 
And true to its tradition of 
leadership, it will be the 
greatest value your money 
can buy. 
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* Modern American 
* Business Depends on 


* Teamwork 
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Today's well-managed business cor- 
poration is a pool of the combined 
“know-how” of many specialized 
workers, aided by tools and other re- 
sources supplied by thrifty persons— 
the stockholders. 

The captain of the modern corpor- 
ate team is the chief executive. 

Ilis role is to bring qualified work- 
ers into association with superior 
tools and power equipment, which 
help them to process raw materials. 

The acceptability of products thus 
made is determined by the customer, 
who is the real boss. 





When the housewife goes to the 
retail meat shop, she, in a democratic 
way, participates in what amounts to 
a daily customers’ plebiscite. By buy- 
ing the products which she approves 
and by rejecting the others, the 
housewife, as purchasing agent for 
the family, casts a vote to determine 
the business trend. 

When the housewife expresses a 
preference for Armour hams and 
other products and makes a purchase, 
she provides us, through retail meat 
dealers who distribute our products, 
with the funds which enable us to 
carry on. 

These gross receipts make it 
possible for us to employ tens of 
thousands of workers directly and 
hundreds of thousands of farmers, 
livestock men, railroaders, truckers 
and others indirectly. Similarly, out 
of such receipts, we help to support 
government with taxes, provide for 
the replacement of worn out tools 
and equipment, and to accumulate 
funds which can be paid into the 
corporate treasury to finance future 
growth. 

A corporation, such as Armour, 
which has endured for 76 years, has 
in effect regularly stood high in popu- 
larity contests conducted among the 
discriminating housewives of the 
nation, 
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The trade-marked and other prod- 
ucts of this enterprise, which provide 
meats for the dinner table of approxi- 
mately one-seventh of the entire 
population, are in a very lasting sense 
best-sellers. 

We in Armour value above all else 
these recurrent votes of confidence 
from the discriminating buyers of 
typical American families. 

Such perennial expressions of cus- 
tomer approval in effect renew our 
franchise to remain in business. 


President, Armour and Company 


Sixth of a series of statements on the 
American system of free enterprise which 
makes possible such institutions for service 
as Armour and Company. 





Armour's Star on this 
tender, sweet ham promises 
you the pick of the pack 


lt is the pledge of Armour and 
Company that none but the pick of any 
pack shall ever be labeled with Armour's 
Star — for Armour's Star means the finest 


ham--selected from Armour’s great 
pack as a ham which promises the 
proper marbling ... finest texture... 
juiciest meat. Only the best hams are 
ever labeled with the Armour’s Star. 





quality available. 


And these fine hams are sugar cured A 


> , [PS 
What meat could be finer for your and fragrantly smoked over hickory 2 
N = y - ,. . . - ” . - “- J Ou, 
New Year’s Dinner than really choice and hardwood fires . . . brought to flavor STaR 
ham? Tender... rich, and perfectly — peak by Armour’s controlled mellowing. HAM 
. . = . a ° — 4 
cooked according to the recipe below. For real eating pleasure, buy the best a~, 
Each Armour’s Star Ilam is a choice ham—buy Armour’s Star Ham. | 





Holiday Ham with Frosted Grapes 


Buy a 114-134 inch thick center slice of Armour’s 
Star Ham (about 2-2'% lbs.). Score fat edge, 
place on broiler rack set 4-5 inches under heat 
unit. Broil 12 minutes to the side, turning once. 


To garnish, dip small bunches of green and red 
grapes into egg white which has been beaten 
Slightly with | tablespoon cold water, then dip 
into granulated sugar. Let stand 15 or 20 min- 
utes until “frost” sets. Arrange in alternating 
colors around edge of platter. Serves 4-5 with 
meat left over for ham hash recipe below. 


Ham Hash > 


2 cups cooked ground 2 cups cooked diced potatoes 
Armour’s Star Ham 14 cup water 

4 cup ham drippings 19 teaspoon salt (add more if 

1 cup chopped onions desired) 

¥4 cup chopped celery 14 teaspoon pepper 

4 cup chopped green 2 hard-cooked Cloverbloom Eggs 
pepper 

Lightly brown onions and celery in ham drippings. 

Add to ground Armour’s Star Ham combined 

with green Pepper. potatoes, water and season- 

ings. Place in shallow baking dish. Bake in 350° F. 

oven 45 minutes. Just before serving chop egg 

white finely and grate egg yolk. Arrange in 


wreath around edge of dish as illustrated. 
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Tune in Hedda Hopper's Hollywood, 
every Monday Night over CBS. 
See Local Papers for Time 
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